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TRAINING 
YOU CAN 
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@ When you are asked to recommend an accounting course, the educational background 
of the International Accountants Society, Inc., will give you complete confidence. The 
five men composing our Executive Educational Committee are responsible for [AS 
educational policies and activities. The sixteen Certified Public Accountants composing 
the IAS Faculty prepare text material, give consultation service, or grade exami- 
nation papers. Some give full time, other part time, to [AS work. Our Advisory Board 
consists of forty outstanding Certified Public Accountants, business executives, attor- 
neys, and educators, who counsel with the [AS Management, on request, about tech- 
nical accounting, educational, and business matters. 

The uniformly high caliber of these men is eloquent testimony to the quality of 
IAS training. 
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“Industrial Economics,” and other textbooks. 
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B.Sc., Ph. D. tors, The Ronald Press Company; Former Director, Department of Management, New York University; author of 
“Office Management’’ and other textbooks. 
STEPHEN GILMAN Educational Director, International Accountants Society, Inc.: author of Accounting Concepts of Profit,” “ Anal- 
C.P.A. yzing Financial Statements,” ‘Principles of Accounting, What the Figures Mean,” and numerous technical 
articles on accounting and allied subjects. 
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Because it computes ... as it types... as it posts, the 
Burroughs Industrial Accounting Machine handles each 


See how set of figures just once! 


the Burroughs plan Each set of tage = is proved, recorded and put on report 
will ease form in one fast, continuous operation, 
— 7 / ready for immediate inspection! Extra steps 
your ach y ‘ and needless operations are eliminated. 
work! \Y 1 i). ,_ Sois the expense and chance of error that 
— the rehandling of figures entails. 


are The result is complete and current records 
This new portfolio gives ig Sint = of your business every day... records that 
you the opportunity to lly thine 1 tv 
seedy each gatt of the Bes really mean something to management: 
roughs Plan for Industrial 


Accounting in detail, shows One Burroughs handles ail/ of your 
how each fits into the com- : : - = ies 

uieve dgate-clemes of yout different records—accounts receiv able 

business. Send for it today! apes on a and accounts payable records, material 

a and cost records, wage accrual and 

payroll records, factory ledger, general ledger, invoicing. 


aoavrs ™ 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


For the complete story of the Burroughs Industrial 
Detroit 32, Michigan . 


; Accounting Plan, call your local Burroughs office or use 
I would like to see your new portfolio “The Bur- we sf 
roughs Plan for Industrial Accounting.” the coupon. 
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There’s ONE RIGHT quality 
of paper or index card 
for each account or record 


TS aS 


To be sure 
you've made (ram 


the RIGHT  (aguaawe 
selections, jMmaae 
get this 
FREE 
BOOKLET 


Will all your paper and card records 
stand up under rough treatment and 
constant handling and be legible and 
usable for as long as you need it? The 
booklet shown here, published by the 
Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Mas- 
sachusetts, will help you answer this 
question. It includes a new table telling 
how much wear and how many years’ 
service can be expected of the various 
grades of ledger papers and index cards. 
Parsons makes seven types of ledger 
paper and three types of index card 
stock in a wide variety of weights and 
colors, all made with new cotton fibers. 
All take clean, sharp entries from pen- 
cil, pen or machine with no smudging, 
and will stand rigid in your files. The 
no-glare surface is restful to the eyes. 
They are engineered to the specifica- 
tions of America’s leading manufactur- 
ers of bookkeeping equipment. Each 
sheet is solid — not pasted — so it 
cannot split. Ink will not run on the 
fibers. Erasure with chemicals, rubber 
or scratcher, leaves a smooth surface the 
same color. 
King Cotton, Parsons’ symbol of quality 
in paper, suggests: “Send the coupon 
today for your free copy of ‘How To 
Make Your Records Legible and Last- 
ing’. Ic will help you 
select the right paper for 


Vi. various applications, and 
pe “yy gives valuable hints on 
. saving time, effort and 
~ ” 
paper. 
PPC 1950 
SSS SS SSS eeananeaaacaa 
PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 4G 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 


booklet on selecting the right record-keeping paper 
or index card for each job. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
Organization 
or Company 


Street 


City or 
Town..... 
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TAMBERT MANUAL 


Editors, TH&t CONTROLLER: 

In the January 1950 issue of THE Con- 
TROLLER there was a brief article regard- 
ing the Tambert Payroll System. I am in- 
terested in a copy of the manual. Will 
you please advise me to whom I may ad- 
dress my letter? 

WENDELL J. YANAI, JR. 
Controller 
Heller Brothers Company of Ohio 


Newcomerstown, O. 


Letters may be addressed to Mr. Elmer 
A. Tambert, 2540 Deddar Circle, Pasadena 
8, Calif. 

The Editors 


RISIBLE REPORT 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Sometimes a comptroller finds some 
unconscious humor even in a situation in 
which it wasn’t intended. 

A manufacturer became a little bit con- 
cerned about the financial status of a dis- 
tributor in a southwestern state. He sent 
one of the Business Management Repre- 
sentatives (who works with dealers in 
matters of accounting, inventory control, 
etc.) down to look into the affair, and the 
Business Management Representative’s re- 
port back read in part as follows: 
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procedure but since he is a graduate of 
——— college with an accounting major 
and has kept books in the manner we dis- 
covered, it is doubtful that a few hours’ 
coaching will be very effective. 
Advised dealer to employ a new book- 
keeper, which is difficult in this town. 
EVEL 


SPACE FOR ADDRESS? 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I am wondering if it might not be 
wise on your part to give the company’s 
address in your announcements in the Per- 
sonal Notes columns. 

J. H. Carson 
Treasurer 

Leslie Salt Co. 
San Francisco 


Mostly it all boils down to a matter of 
space limitations. To run the average street 
address would add one line of type to each 
Personal Note. In the 
example, that would mean some 
That would 


inches of space for 


January issue, for 
50 addi- 
either 


tional lines. require 


seven more the items 
we published in January, or the omission 
of about six or seven personal items, since 
they average about an inch in depth. 

Last October because of this space prob- 
Stoppe d 
of referring to Institute 
of the 


instedd we 


lem we our pre VviOHS prac lice 
members in the 
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make the 
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covering this 
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items as "a member 
America’; 
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number and year of election 


stitute of 
j, , 
briesesi reverence to 
with an editorial note at the 
page 


The Editors 


ANSWERING MR. BAKER 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER 

I should like to comment on the article 
by Mr. Robert Osborne Baker appearing 
in the February issue of THE CONTROL 
LER entitled “Should Corporate Directors 
Be Management Officials?” [Page 70] 
Mr. Baker gives his opinion as ‘‘NO” to 
this question and says that there should 
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be no “interlocking’’ between directors 
and managers. 

He goes on to say “‘let the directors di- 
rect, and the managers operate.” 1 would 
like to raise a question as to how practical 
this viewpoint is. If the directors are really 
to direct in the sense that they do what 
Mr. Baker says the ordinary shareholder 
expects them to do, that is, to formulate 
operating policies, it would seem to me 
that they would have a full-time job. Fur- 
thermore, if no member of the operating 
management, even the president of the 
company, is to be a member of the board, 
the et members are going to have to 
spend a considerable amount of time ac- 
tively in the business finding out how 
good a job he, and other members of top 
management, are doing. 

I do not agree with Mr. Baker's view- 
point in this matter. I think that the thing 
the board of directors really is responsible 
for directing is the use of the stockhold- 
ers funds. That means from a practical 
standpoint the direction in which the ac- 
tivities of the corporation are channeled. 
Thus it is quite in order, it seems to me, 
for the board of directors to have the 
power of approval or disapproval of 
major projects of capital expenditure for 
new plants or new distribution facilities, 
etc., as well as the power of approval or 
disapproval of specific — for the 
investment of company funds in subsidi- 
ary companies or in any new activity. I 
do not believe, however, that the board of 
directors can be expected to formulate op- 
erating policies. 

I think there is a great deal to be said 
for the practice commonly followed of 
having a set proportion of the directors 
men who are actively engaged in the busi- 
ness, and of having the remainder men 
who are not. I believe it is usual also that 
those directors who are management of- 
ficials exclude themselves from delibera- 
tions connected with the determination 
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Send your contribution to 
“CANCER” 
care of your local postoffice 





Now Small Businesses can Afford 


Machine Accounting... 


*Put this efficient machine 
on your payroll for as little 
as $130 down, the balance 
in convenient payments. 


... with this new Low-Price 


Underwood Sundstrand Portable Posting Machine 


At last, small businesses can have the machine 
they’ve been looking for . . . at a price they 
can afford to pay. You’ll be amazed at the 
variety and amount of work this new posting 
machine will do! 

You'll use this latest member of the famous 
Underwood Sundstrand family to post Ac- 
counts Receivable . . . Accounts Payable .. . 
General Ledger . . . Inventory .. . Payroll. 
You’ll use it to extend or verify invoices, cal- 
culate discounts, figure percentages . . . and 
many other jobs involving addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division. 

And what simplicity! There are only ten 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines... Adding Machines... 
Typewriters ... Carbon Paper ... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


numeral keys, grouped under the finger tips of 
one hand. Your present office workers develop 
a fast ‘“‘touch’’ method after just a few min- 
utes’ practice. As a result, heavy work-days 
and month-end peak loads are quickly elimi- 
nated. You save time and money and get 
printed proof of accuracy at every step of every 
posting operation. 

See this new, low-cost multi-purpose ma- 
chine at your nearest Underwood office, or 
phone for a demonstration in your office. 
Meantime mail the coupon for illustrated 
folder today! 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Sundstrand Portable Posting Machine. 
Name 
Company 


Street 


City Zone 





Please send me new illustrated folder describing the New 








from: the Editors 
to: You 


We've Just Sat For Our Picture! 


THE CONTROLLER has just been featured in a film . . . a microfilm! 
To conserve valuable storage space the library of the University of 
Michigan has just microfilmed the 1949 issues of THE CONTROLLER. 
Libraries, like business firms, are sorely pressed for space in which to 
keep material of permanent reference value. Microfilming seems to be 
a practical answer. We expect that, since our photogenic qualities have 
been discovered, we will be appearing in many other films. 

Need we say that we are pleased with this implicit recognition of our 


contents as valuable permanent reference material. 


What Do You Think of Us? 

In this issue of THE CONTROLLER you will find a questionnaire headed 

‘Your Help Please.” We'd like every reader to take the few minutes 

necessary to answer the seven questions asked. We'd welcome any addi- 
tional comments you may care to make. 

As you can see, the questionnaire is com- 

pletely anonymous. We are interested in what 


you think, rather than who you are. 


Won't you 


give Us your views 


Pon. 








CONFIDENTIAL 


SERVICE 
SINCE 1920 


PRINTING CO., Inc. 


80 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 





Chicago Associate London Associate 


McCORMICK and HENDERSON, Inc. 


The LEAGRAVE PRESS, Ltd. 


of their own compensation. In my own 
company we have a set ratio of one-third 
company men and two-thirds outsiders. 
When any question affecting any com- 
pany officer is under discussion all of the 
directors who are company men absent 
themselves from the meeting until a de- 
cision has been reached. 

It might be argued, perhaps, that the 
average board member who is not actively 
connected with the company on whose 
board he sits does not spend enough time 
at his job. Certainly the prevailing sys- 
tem results in a situation where any deci- 
sion which he may make is very largely 
based upon the facts which are presented 
to the board by those members who are a 
part of the management of the company. 
If there is any doubt on the part of the 
outside board members that the facts are 
not being given to them correctly, they 
would certainly be within their rights to 
appoint a committee or to engage outside 
assistance, or to take whatever means they 
saw fit to establish what the facts are. 
From a_ practical standpoint, I doubt 
whether this situation would arise once in 
a thousand times. 





Readers of THE CONTROLLER 
are invited to express their reac- 
tions to articles appearing within 
our pages. Letters will be welcomed 


for inclusion on this page. 
The Editors 





Mr. Baker takes the view that the place 
of the controller is as a “valuable mem- 
ber of the operating management team”’ 
and in his mind that excludes the pos- 
sibility of the controller also acting as a 
control representative of the board of di- 
rectors. In my company the comptroller is 
responsible directly to the board of di- 
rectors for the maintenance of adequate 
accounting procedure and records of the 
company and of subsidiary companies, 
and for the preparation of financial state- 
ments and reports on the operation of the 
business. Our by-laws also provide that 
he is responsible to the president or to 
the chairman of the board with respect to 
the administration of his office. In prac- 
tice, of course, the important element of 
his job is that which arises from his be- 
ing a member of the management team, 
but we do not see any inconsistency (as 
Mr. Baker would) in his having certain 
other responsibilities direct to the board 
of directors. 

JOHN W. D. WRIGHT 

Assistant Comptroller 
International Harvester Company 
Chicago, IIl. 


In this issue (Page 159) there is a sum- 
mary of answers to one phase of this ques- 
tion taken from a poll among the members 
of the Controllers Institute. 


—The Editors 











HE’S A 
BETTER 
EXECUTIVE... 


_.. simece he put in Warchait Colouldtors 


Whether your figure-work is heavy or comparatively light, the 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 


new Figuremaster will get it out accurately and on time. Accounting costs will 
go down . . . operating efficiency will go up. For heavy-volume work the Fully 
Automatic Figuremaster is recommended. For light work the low-cost Semi- 
Automatic model is ideal. Both are available in 10 or 8 bank capacities . . . choose 
whichever fits your requirements and business budget. If your need is temporary, 
rent a Figuremaster. The Marchant Man in your phone book is ready to prove 
by a demonstration on your own work that Figuremasters will do your calcu- 
lating easier and at less cost. Phone him today or mail the coupon to Marchant 
Calculating Machine Company, Oakland 8, California. 
SEMI-AUTOMATIC 


FIGURE FASTER WITH A 


ff) f R [ N feet MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY : 
Oaki 5 lif i ; 
wy \=]@/ UU] land 8, California es} 


Please send me free information about 
| the new Figuremasters 


: Fully Autometicl_] Semi-Automaticl_} Rental L_] 


Name. 
Address. 
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The Original Consultant 


A while ago, touring through the Old Testament in that 
excellent edition, ‘The Bible To Be Read As Living Lit- 
erature,’ I ran across what I thought might be the earliest 
historical example of what a consultant can do—for even a 
well managed business, Probably many readers of THE 
CONTROLLER will remember that Moses had sent his wife 
and children to stay with his father-in-law while he led the 
Jews out of Egypt. When it appeared safe, father-in-law 
Jethro brought the family up to join Moses at the encamp- 
ment in the wilderness, and stayed a little while. 

On the first morning of the visit, Jethro sat and watched 
his able son-in-law at work—sentencing criminals, settling 
disputes and otherwise carrying on the function of a mag- 
istrate—from daylight till dark. When there came a break 
he said, ‘‘Why sittest thou thyself alone, and all the people 
stand by thee from morning until evening.’ Moses ex- 
plained that the people all trusted him and expected him 
to settle their problems. 

Jethro agreed that the function was necessary but pointed 
out that many problems come up again and again; could 
therefore be codified into laws and administered by ‘‘able 
men such as fear God, men of truth, hating covetousness; 
and place such over them to be rulers of thousands and 
rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifty and rulers of ten... . 
Every great matter shall they bring unto thee but every 
small matter shall they judge.” 

Today that is a fundamental principle of administration; 
but undoubtedly the problem had grown upon Moses so 
gradually, and the day-to-day burden was so great, that he 
had no time to think how he might relieve himself of it. 

As soon as I told this story to friends, it was quickly 
pointed out that I had forgotten an earlier case from the 
same famous book--the work of that well known “busi- 
ness consultant,’ Joseph, who set up and administered for 
Pharaoh the first ‘‘ever normal granary”’ and food rationing 
system. 

Organizations and individuals ever since that time have 
been using advice from experts, wise old men, consultants. 

Recently one of our readers asked whether any impartial 
study has been made showing why consultants are valuable, 
under what conditions they are useful or useless, how to 
measure whether you are getting your money's worth from 
a consultant, what abuses to watch for. 
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The most comprehensive general study of these problems 
is a study by Joel Dean, published by the Indiana Univer- 
sity Press in 1940 (summary in Harvard Business Review, 
Summer 1938). This study was made to provide informa- 
tion concerning the management counsel profession needed 
by executives in deciding whether and how they should use 
business consultants. After considering the viewpoints of 
consultants, and after investigating the experiences and 
opinions of the users of consulting services obtained 
through personal interviews with chief executives of 75 
important corporations in various industrial fields, Mr. 
Dean concluded: ‘The consultant, by speeding managerial 
and technological progress and aiding executives in adjust- 
ing to their complex and rapidly changing political and 
economic environment, is one influence toward increasing 
productivity, raising the standard of living, and eliminating 
or reconditioning the competitively unfit.” 

eee: ee 


Have any readers of THE CONTROLLER made their own 
investigation into this subject? 


Practice What You Preach 


American businessmen seem to agree unanimously that 
the companion incentives which make our enterprise econ- 
omy function so well are the hope of profit and the fear of 
loss. Yet, through carelessness rather than lack of convic- 
tion, business sometimes seems to forget to apply these in- 
centives to the best advantage all the way down the line. 
Little island outposts of great business enterprises are some- 
times left to function with only a fragment of that incentive 
in operation—perhaps a yearly review of the salaries and 
wages of the branch employes in the light of what that 
sales office or branch has accomplished during the year. 
And, sometimes, those island outposts don’t do quite as 
well as they would with a more continuous and evident ap- 
plication of the incentive principle. 

About a year ago, this page carried an editorial on the ef- 
fort at Swift & Co. to extend these profit incentives by 
branches and products. Readers and friends continue to call 
our attention to other examples from business history: how 
Ebasco Services, as an independent management consulting 
organization has grown more rapidly and operated more 
profitably as an independent organization than it did as an 
appendage of Electric Bond & Share. How more and more 
trucking companies are finding ways of setting drivers up 
“on their own” (with varying degrees of general supervi- 
sion, booking of freight and repair service by a central or- 
ganization) but with more profit and satisfaction for both 
parties. How another company, after selling its sales 
branches to the former branch managers, discovered that 
the daily hope of profit and the daily fear of loss made 
better men of them. 

Is there in your organization some nook or cranny where 
more profit incentive might make more money for the com- 
pany? Many a product or regional sales branch which at 
the start had neither the possibility of profit, nor the basis 
for calibrating incentives, may have reached ‘‘maturity” in 
this boom market without our realizing it. 

—WALTER MITCHELL, Jr. 
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IT TAKES A BIT OF 


. months of practice, in fact . . . to 
ride this way—or even that way. And, 
after all, where does it get you? But, 
after only a few minutes’ instruction, 
anyone can add, subtract, multiply and 
divide with the Comptometer Adding 
Calculating Machine! 


Naturally, at first, you won’t have 
the skill of a trained operator*. But— 


ComPromeTER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


PRACTICE... 


after a bit of practice—you'll solve even 
complicated problems with lightning 
speed. 

That’s because the Comptometer is 
easy to operate. No complicated “‘set 
ting up.”” No cranks or levers to oper 
ate. Answers register instantly. And 
accurately! Only the Comptometer has 
the patented Controlled-Key safeguard 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co 


Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1734 N. Paulina St 


Chicago 22, Ill 


Circus Poster (1904) from the collection of Culver Serv 


that enforces operating accuracy. Re- 
sult? Hundreds of profit-wasting man 
hours saved! High overhead cut! Costly 
errors eliminated! : 


Like to know how the Comptometer 
can help you cut overhead? Your near 
est representative can give you com 
plete information. He’s as near as your 
telephone! 


* These skilled specialists, trained at 
Company schools throughout the country 
are available for large-volume figure work 





“So that’s the 


better mousetrap!” 


Appearances are deceptive 

to mice... and men. 

Executives, for example, 

realize it’s unnecessary to buy a 
blast furnace to light a cigarette. 
Or to invest in too much or too 
little machine to handle 

their volume of figure work. 

The moral of our tale, of course, is: 
get a Monroe. Because what- 
ever your figuring or accounting 
problem, Monroe makes 

exactly the machine to handle it. 


Faster. Better. More economically. 


Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems ...a 
model to meet every need! 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! Star performer saves 
time, effort. Sturdy construction, long, 
trouble-free service. ‘Velvet Touch”* 
operation. Huge appetite for figures! 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


TOP VALUE! New 8 column with direct 
subtraction. Budget priced. ‘Velvet 
Touch"* keyboard. Engineered to in- 
crease figure production, lessen fatigue. 


Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! Simple, fast, efficient! Like all 
Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"* is one reason 
why operators who know prefer Monroe. 


*VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N.J. 





Spare 15 Minutes for Pensions! 
Arthur J. Meuche 


F I WERE ASKED to help a busy employer 

with his pension problem and he could 
give me only fifteen minutes of his time, 
I would suggest four points for his con- 
sideration. 

Concentration on these four points will 
enable him to establish a definite policy. 
To have and to follow a definite policy is 
of vital importance to the employer who 
expects to lead in the solution of the pen- 
sion question or, at least, contribute to 
that solution on even terms with the un- 
ions. A definite policy is equally impor- 
tant in cases where union pressure is not 
a factor, and the employer considers pen- 
sions on his own initiative. 


1. What To Expect from a Pension Plan 

A pension plan calls for a considerable 
current outlay of cash and the assumption 
of even greater future and permanent lia- 
bilities. To offset so large a debit item, 
those interested in the promotion of pen- 
sions, whatever their motive, frequently 
enumerate a number of intangible values 
that pension plans are supposed to cre- 
ate. Some of these are very real although 
they cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. Others are open to debate and we 
shall waste no time speculating on their 
validity. 

A retirement plan, administered with 
consistency, unquestionably promotes ef- 
ficiency in an organization. Every manu- 
facturing process, as well as the work in 
the executive office, is a team effort. A 
pension plan makes it possible to remove 
men and women from the labor force who 
are no longer able to keep up with the 
pace of the team. 

A retirement plan, administered with 
consistency, is a valuable builder of morale 
among key employes. The retirement of a 
single executive brings forth a chain re- 
action of promotions from the top down. 
This gives encouragement not only to those 
immediately concerned but also to others 
who expect to benefit from a repetition 
of the same process when their time comes 


*€ 2014-2017. (References in footnotes are 
to paragraphs [§} in Prentice-Hall Pension and 
Profit Sharing Service where additional infor- 
mation may be found.) 
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This process also widens the field of prac- 
tice and provides a testing ground for 
managerial talent. Only an organization 
which deliberately creates such facilities 
can expect to expand and prosper. 

Some people contend that a retirement 
plan enables a company to compete on 
even terms with others in the labor mar- 
ket. People in high income brackets have 
discovered long ago that personal saving 
for old age on an adequate scale is ex- 
tremely difficult. The same realization is 
taking hold of people in the lower brack- 
ets. Taxes are partly to blame, but more 
so is the ever-growing desire for luxuries 
that were unknown only a few decades 
ago. There is no point in deploring that 
tendency, since it is the satisfaction of 
these mass wants that keep the wheels of 
industry spinning. It is asserted by some 
that most workers will prefer employ- 
ment with a company which maintains a 
pension plan. Obviously, this is a debat- 
able question, Certainly most of the 
younger people rarely give much thought 
to old age security. Probably a favorable 
wage differential would provide a more 
powerful inducement for this group. 

A retirement plan helps to absorb some 
of the shock caused by a contraction in 
the volume of business. When the need 
arises to release part of the working force, 
it is far better for the employer—and for 
the economy as a whole—if at least part 
of the required reduction in personnel can 


be effected by the retirement of employes 
under a plan, provided that no conics 
with seniority rights is created by that 
procedure. 

From the broadest viewpoint, this solu- 
tion becomes more and more desirable, as 
the older segment of our population in- 
creases in number and, simultaneously, the 
opportunity for reemployment of the aged 
decreases, owing to the ever-accelerating 
pace of most industrial processes.? 


2. The Importance of an Adequate 
Pension 

Most of the pension plans negotiated 
between unions and corporations in vati- 
ous industries during the last year or so 
have one important feature in common, 
Almost without exception they provide a 
minimum monthly retirement income of 
$100 including Social Security.” 

Perhaps the demand for such a mini- 
mum represents a reaction caused by ex- 
perience with many existing plans. Until 
the unions began to focus attention on 
pensions, most plans based benefits on 
one of two types of formulae: 

1. A flat percentage of earnings, such as 
30% ; 

2. A credit of 1% or some other small 


25 oF 


increment for each year of service. 


Whatever the formula, it was usually 
applied to the amounts actually earned by 
employes during their term of service.® 


ARTHUR J. MEUCHE is an Assistant Secretary of Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company. As a member of the 
bank’s Pension Department he has been active for many 
years in the installation and administration of employe 
benefit plans of all types. Mr. Meuche is also a regular con- 
tributor to the Central Hanover Pension Bulletin, a monthly 
letter known to many of our readers, and he is the author 
of a practical handbook, “Successful Pension Planning.” 
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Therefore, many pensioners found them- 
selves in dire straits when the rise in the 
cost of living since the end of the war 
gradually cut the purchasing power of 
their fixed income in half. Most companies 
have realized this condition, and many 
have supplemented the lowest pensions by 
supplemental allowances paid out of cur- 
rent earnings. In other words, they have 
voluntarily provided a minimum retire- 
ment allowance. 

Unfortunately, there is no foolproof 
way in which pensioners can be assured of 
a steady purchasing power during their re- 
tirement. Some companies have attempted 
to accomplish this end by basing pensions 
on average earnings during the last five or 
ten years of employment. This feature, in- 
cidentally, was incorporated in the ‘‘Beth- 
lehem-type”’ of plan that was eventually 
agreed upon between the C. I. O. and the 
stecl companies in 1949.4 

However, itis nota panacea in View of 
economic changes taking place subsequent 
to retirement. For instance, an employe 
who retired in 1942 under a ‘‘Bethlehem- 
type” plan might find himself today in 
the same position as another whose pen- 
sion was based on his earnings during his 
entire active service. 

Despite the dithculty of assuring retir- 
ants of an adequate living standard, the 
employer should make every effort to make 
it possible. Otherwise, employes will re- 
sist retirement. If they are forced to re- 


tire on inadequate pensions, they may be- 
come a social problem in the employer's 
own community. Certainly their plight will 
become known to active employes and the 
attitude of the latter toward the er 


will be visibly affected. Thus severe dam 
age is likely to be done to both public and 
industrial relations 

Obviously, a fixed amount is not a per- 
manent solution. Nor can any pattern ig- 
nore the ability of individual companies 
to pay for the cost of pensions. Naturally 
a retirement plan cannot be successful un- 
less its sponsor has the means to support 


it adequately 


/ Pe NSIONS 
Regardless of the integrity and financial 
strength of a corporation, it is claimed by 


3. Funding 


unions that employes feel a lot easier about 
the promised pensions if funds 
are set aside to make payments possible, 


specif 
even in the face of adverse business con 
It is just as natural for a success 
about 


ditions 
ful company to 
aside in pension funds large amounts that 


hesitate putting 


could be profitably employed in its busi 
ness 

Quite a number of 
paying pensions on a pay-as-you-go basis 
Where that practice has 


it is often difficult to con 


companies have been 
for many years 
been followed 
vince management that the funding of ben 


efits is also to the company’s advantage 
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The reason why some pay-as-you-go plans 
have worked out well in the past is that 
the majority of employes didnot retire 
at the scheduled time. Consequently, re- 
tirement was largely a means of taking 
care of disability or, in some instances, of 
incompatibility. Requirements for that 
type of plan are relatively small from 
year to year. 

However, if a specified retirement age 
(perhaps with some flexibility, as in many 
recently negotiated plans) is to be ad- 
hered to, a projection of future annual 
pension requirements would show a steep 
rise. Realizing this normal development, 
companies frequently set up bookkeeping 
reserves which can be tapped at some fu- 
ture time if pension obligations cannot be 
met in years of poor earnings. Contribu- 
tions to such reserves are not deducti- 
ble for tax purposes and income earned 
thereon is taxable. Of course, payments 
actually made to pensioners are tax-de- 
ductible items. 


“SUCCESSFUL PENSION 
PLANNING” 


by Arthur J. Meuche 


published by Prentice-Hall, New 
York, November, 1949, is offered 
free by the publisher to  inter- 
ested readers of the CONTROLLER. 
Send your requests to the Editors- 


THE CONTROLLER 
One East Forty-second Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


In some of the plans recently adopted 
for hourly employes in bargaining units, 
a method of limited funding has been 
agreed upon. In order to secure retirants 
against discontinuance of the plan, their 
pensions are fully funded at retirement. 

Although this method reduces the cost 
of a plan during the early years below the 
amount required for more orthodox ac- 
tuarial procedures, it also retains, to a 
lesser degree, the disadvantages of pay- 
as-you-go plans. The same rising tendenc y 
in annual requirements will soon become 
apparent and maximum costs are likely to 
be experienced in years of poor business, 
when many older employes will retire un- 
der the plan to or oe. the number of 
younger employes who must be laid off.5 


4. Cost of a Plan 

If a plan is funded, income returns on 
invested funds and gains or losses from 
investments are additional factors of cost 
Whether a pension plan is funded or not, 
its ultimate cost will be affected by the fol 


lowing factors: Amount of pensions, age 
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at which people retire, mortality experi- 
ence, labor turnover and expenses re per 
ministration. 

Two of these basic factors are often mis- 
judged in their effect on costs. They are 
the age at which people retire and labor 
turnover. For instance, it is not gener- 
ally realized that it would cost about 50% 
more to retire people at 60 instead of 65. 
On the other hand, it is sometimes forgot- 
ten that most separations from service oc- 
cur among the younger or unseasoned em- 
ployes. Their stake in a plan is usually 
small and little is gained if they forfeit 
their pension rights. 

Naturally the ultimate cost of a plan is 
unknown at the time of its adoption. 
Therefore, estimates must be made on the 
basis of assumptions as to the probable 
effect of the various cost factors. The out- 
come of these estimates depends on the 
judgment of actuaries who may be em- 
ployed by insurance companies or act as 
independent consultants for trusteed plans. 

If the average age of the group to be 
covered by a plan is high, the accrued 
liability is often a larger amount than an 
employer can afford to pay. (The accrued 
liability is that portion of the estimated 
cost which represents services rendered 
prior to adoption of a plan.) In such cases 
various methods are used to reduce the 
initial cost, e.g. : 


1. The retirement of older employes 
may be staggered over a five or ten year 
pe riod. 

2. Pe ople over 55 or 60 years of age 
may be excluded from the plan. 

3. Severe restictions may be imposed 
on eligibility for the plan by means of a 
minimum age or along waiting period. 


All three devices have little or no ef- 
fect on the ultimate cost of a plan. Only 
contributions by participants can bring 
about a true reduction in the employer's 
pension liability. In addition to paying 
for part of the pension cost, employe 
contributions provide welcome death and 
severance benefits. If, as in Canada, such 
amounts were deductible from the em- 
ploye’s taxable income, contributory plans 
might once again enjoy the former popu- 
larity which they seem to have lost in re- 
cent years.® 

Pension planning is a continuous task 
that does not end with the adoption of a 
plan. Changing conditions may require 
future amendments which cannot be 
seen today. 

To be successful in its operation, a pen- 
sion program must have an element of 
flexibility. But it must also have an ele- 
ment of stability. To achieve the proper 
balance between both elements will re- 
quire a great deal of patience and restraint 
on the part of all who are responsible for 
the design and the administration of a re- 
tirement program. 
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Impact of Pensions on Economy Weighed 


NALYZING THE IMPACT of pension 

funds on the general economy and 
their possible effects on the money mar- 
ket, Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor of bank- 
ing and finance at New York University, 
recently predicted a change in spending 
habits on the part of individuals, large 
population shifts, a large increase in 
money available for investment, and pos- 
sible political pressure for stability of pur- 
chasing power. He spoke at the February 
23 meeting of the New York City Control 
of the Controllers Institute of America. 

The group was also addressed by M. M. 
Denker, director of the employe benefit 
plan department of Johnson & Higgins, 
New York, who compared the principal 
provisions of the Ford, Bethlehem Steel 
and Goodyear plans. 

According to Dr. Nadler, the effect of 
pensions on the purchasing power of the 
dollar is the most important factor. ‘‘Pen- 
sions will increase the cost of production,” 
he pointed out, ‘and unless this is ac- 
companied by an increase in the efficiency 
of labor ad equipment, it is bound to 
lead to higher prices. This in turn will re- 
duce the value of the pensions to the ben- 
eficiaries. If the growth of pensions is 
accompanied by an increase in the produc- 
tive capacity of the country, the larger num- 
bers of non-productive people who will 
have to be supported by those working 
will reduce the danger of overproduction. 

“The broadening of pension plans will 
increase the economic security of the peo- 

le,’ Dr. Nadler continued. “It is possi- 
le that individuals, knowing that their 
needs in old age and insecurity will be 
taken care of, will spend more of their 
current income. Another result may be a 
more rapid growth of population in those 
sections of the country where the climate 
is equable for people of advanced years. 
If the purchasing power of the dollar in 
Europe is higher than in the United States, 
it may cause many pensioners to live 
abroad, and this could have a favorable 
effect on the balance of payments of some 
European countries. 

“If pension funds are administered by 
the federal government, they can be used 
to meet current deficits or to retire public 
debt. If administered primarily by private 
fiduciaries, they will increase the supply 
of funds seeking an outlet in bonds and 
mortgages, and thus tend to further de- 
press the rate of return. They may, how- 
ever, also lead to increased investments in 
equities, and thus contribute materially to 
the formation of equity capital. In a dy- 
namic economy the demand for capital to 
modernize industry, to build new plants 


and to utilize new inventions is bound to 
be great. 

“If the purchasing power of the dollar 
remains more or less stable, the benefits 
of pensions will be very great. On the 
other hand, a continued decline in such 
purchasing power will not only create a 
demand for increased pensions but could 
also arouse considerable political unrest 
among those affected. The spreading of 
the pension plans offers an excellent op- 
portunity to indicate the importance of 
maintaining relative stability. If more and 
more people were to realize how much 
their economic security rests on the sound- 
ness of the dollar, perhaps less selfish de- 
mands would be made on the Treasury and 
the problem of balancing the budget would 
not be so difficult.” 

A probable trend away from age 65 as 
the retirement age was predicted by Mr. 
Denker, who cited the fact that the Ford 
settlement provides for normal retirement 
at that time, but permits the employe to 
continue until 68, with the company’s con- 
sent. ‘Both the Bethlehem aaa Goodyear 


settlements also have a normal retirement 
age of 65,” the speaker reported, “but 
have no maximum or compulsory retire- 
ment age. In the case of Goodyear, how- 
ever, in order to discourage employes from 
staying on much beyond 65, no credit is 
given for service past 68. 

“A pension plan loses much of its ef- 
fectiveness if it does not contain some pro- 
vision against disability,’ Mr. Denker con- 
tinued, telling how the Bethlehem and 
Goodyear plans provide for minimum pay- 
ments of $50 a month until age 65, when 
the retirement pay begins. “I look for the 
continuance of such provisions in future 
negotiated plans. As long as stringent defi- 
nition of disability is used and benefits are 
kept modest, the provision can be satisfac- 
torily administered at a reasonable cost.” 

In closing, the speaker advised that pen- 
sions are being regarded more and more 
as deferred wages, and that employes will 
increasingly demand that they take their 
pension benefits with them when they 
leave—an important factor in estimating 
the cost impact of pension plans. 


@ A handbook for pension planning covering rules, costs, 
financing, tax angles, ‘‘sales’’ methods, bargaining processes 
and a number of other pertinent angles was recently pub- 
lished by the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Washington, 
D.C. Seven well known authorities in the field contributed 
to the publication. The book also contains several appen- 
dices, containing a glossary of pension terms, the text of 
the pension plan of American Cyanamid Company, the ex- 
planation of plan for employes of the National Biscuit 
Company, explanatory questions and answers as developed 
by Rohm & Haas Company, the trust agreement of a paper 
company, as well as negotiated pension provisions. 


Other pertinent material on the subject of social insur- 
ance, pensions, and like matters, includes: 


“Can Management Design a Pension Plan?” published 
in the January-February 1950 issue of American Economic 
Security. The author is G. Gilson Terriberry. 


"The Cost and Financing of Social Security’ by Lewis 
Meriam, Karl G. Schlotterbeck, and Mildred Maroney, The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C. 


“Economic Security for Employe 


A Bibliography” La- 


bor Relations Letter, Chamber of Commerce of U.S.A., 
Washington, December 1949 Supplement 
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How To Live Under the New 
Wage and Hour Law Amendments 


L. Metcalfe Walling 


A pou RECENTLY most employers had 
pretty much dismissed from their 
minds the Fair Labor Standards Act be- 
cause its provisions, in effect since 1938, 
were fairly generally understood and its 
wage impact of 40¢ an hour had become 
pretty academic. Now, however, with a 
new minimum wage of 75¢ an hour, in- 
dustry is becoming once more aware of 
the statute. This will mean an increase of 
from 5¢ to 15¢ an hour to 1,500,000 em- 
loyes and a direct increase in the wage 
Pit of employers of $300,000,000 a year, 
made necessary to raise those workers now 
receiving less than 75¢ an hour—to say 
nothing about the indirect increased labor 
cost in making some attempt to preserve 
differentials in the higher paid brackets. 
The recent amendments are the first 
comprehensive overhauling which the 
statute has had since its enactment more 
than eleven years ago and hardly a sec- 
tion of the law remains unchanged, many 
in fundamental ways. While, by and large, 
it is true that the amendments restrict the 
coverage of the law and broaden the ex- 
emptions under it, this is not universally 


so. For instance, there is a change in the 
definition of commerce which now brings 
under the law activities such as import- 
ing connected with incoming commerce. 
The previous law had been limited to out- 
going commerce. 

There has been a commendable attempt 
at clarification of doubtful terms and some 
very troublesome questions are now re- 
solved. There are, however, others which 
unfortunately still remain and even some 
new ones which have been created. For 
instance, the old language of activities 
“necessary to production,” which we had 
all become accustomed to and which, by 
virtue of many interpretations by the 
courts as well as policy statements by the 
Administrator, had come to have a fairly 
definite meaning, has now been changed 
for the completely vague and undefined 
concept of “activities directly essential and 
closely related” to the production of goods 
for commerce. 

It is apparent that the intention of the 
framers of the new language was to ex- 
clude certain types of activities previously 
covered although the word “indispensable 


L. METCALFE WALLING, former Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Law, has now resumed private practice in 
association with the firm of Eidlitz, French, Fink & Markle, 
New York. Mr. Walling’s extensive experience from 1933 
to 1947 in organizing and coordinating many functions in 
both state and federal labor fields well qualifies him as a 
specialist and arbitrator in labor relations problems and 
labor law. The paper from which this article is taken was 
presented before the joint meeting of the Washington and 
Baltimore Controls of the Controllers Institute of America. 
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to’’—obviously a much more stringent 
test—was originally Pp src and the 
final language adopted seems to embody 
something less than the degree of close 
relationship hitherto called for to be ‘'nec- 
essary to production.” 

The Conference Committee of the 
House and Senate indicated clearly their 
intention to exclude certain types of ac- 
tivities previously covered by enumerating 
the following eight types of activities 
which the Committee said are “not closely 
related to or directly essential to produc- 
tion : 


1. The activities of a local fertilizer 
company selling to local farmers within 
the state 

2. Quarrying stone for local use in 
the construction of an old field dyke 

3. Activities of a local window-clean- 
ing company for producers of interstate 
goods 

4. The mowing of lawns and main- 
tenance of grounds by a local nursery 
for a producer of interstate goods 

5. Activities of local architectural 
firms preparing plans for alteration of 
buildings producing interstate goods 

6. Activities of a local exterminator 
firm in buildings producing interstate 
goods 

7. Activities of a local merchant sell- 
ing goods to producers for interstate 
commerce 

8. Industrial cafeterias and restau- 
rants and the providing of residential, 
eating or other living facilities for fac- 
tory workers. 


This is the main clue we have as far 
as the conferees on the Bill are concerned 
as to what this new language means and it 
is obvious that the whole area is shrouded 
in doubt and that it will be sometime be- 
fore we have authoritative decisions of the 
courts to enable us to decide what change 
the new language makes in the old test. 





We know, however, that bona fide time 
spent in washing or clotheschanging be- 
fore and after shifts sanctioned by con- 
tract, custom or practice may now be ex- 
cluded from hours worked for the pur- 
poses of figuring overtime pay. This is a 
somewhat minor change but a very defi- 
nite one, the criterion of which is within 
the employer's own control. 

Another change of importance is the 
stiffening of the Child Labor Standard 
which now prohibits the employment of 
child labor below the statutory age in 
commerce itself, whereas before it was 
limited to the production of goods for 
commerce and then only if the goods 
were shipped within thirty days. This 
“hot goods’’ standard proved easy of eva- 
sion and, of course, broke down com- 
pletely as a barrier where production of 
goods was not present. Even though both 
“goods” and “produced” were broadly de- 
fined in the original statute, there were 
many situations where the child labor pro- 
hibitions did not previously apply and 
where they now will. 

Let us consider now the main changes 
in exemptions as there has been a funda- 
mental tinkering with the statute here. 


New Exemptions 

Among the court decisions which have 
been repealed by the new language is that 
which held that the employes of an irri- 
gation company supplying water to farm- 


ers raising vegetables for shipment in 
commerce were subject to the law. In the 
future a non-profit irrigation company in 
this situation will be exempt. In forestry 
and lumbering operations, if there are 
less than 12 employes, the activities car- 
ried on will also be exempt both as to 
wages and hours. 

On the other hand, buttermilk has been 
added to the products for which there is 
an overtime exemption, but the canning 
of fish which formerly enjoyed both a 
wage and hour exemption now loses the 
wage exemption and has an overtime ex- 
emption only. 

This is also true of the airlines which 
are now put on the same competitive basis 
with the railroads which have always been 
subject to the wage provisions of the 
statute although they and the airlines in 
the future will continue to enjoy an over- 
time exemption. 

Newsboys and taxicabs, two unrelated 
employments, are now for the first time 
clearly and unequivocally exempt from 
the statute entirely. 

The exemption for small telephone ex- 
changes has been raised to include up to 
750 stations in place of the previous 500, 
and telegraph agencies have been made 
exempt if their volume of business is not 
over $500 per month. 

One of the sections which takes on 
greater interest because of the higher 
minimum is that providing for wage ex- 
emption under certain circumstances for 
messengers. It was previously required by 


DO CONTROLLERS ATTEND DIRECTORS MEETINGS? 


A recent inquiry regarding attendance of Controllers at 
Directors meetings* brought response from 176 members 
of the Controllers Institute. The summary of replies shows: 


Controllers who attend Board Meetings 93 
Controllers who do not attend Board 


Meetings 
Controllers 
but not regularly 


48 


who attend on invitation 


35 


In many instances, Controllers who attend Board Meet- 
ings do so in their capacity as officers of their companies. 
A few companies stipulate, in their by-laws, that the Con- 
troller shall attend Board Meetings but shall not have a 


vote on the Board. 


Controllers who attend Board Meetings on invitation 
only are usually asked to attend to explain financial state- 
ments or assist in formulating policies regarding the prepa- 
ration of annual and financial reports. 

The survey revealed no definite pattern; instead it indi- 
cated that the attendance of the Controller was a matter of 
corporate policy within the individual organization. 


* See article by Robert Osborne 
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the statute that the messengers be “ex- 
clusively’ engaged in delivering letters 
and messages, but the test has now been 
dropped to “primary.” This may be of less 
importance than it seems, however, be- 
cause the Administrator has recently an- 
nounced that the exemption is limited to 
the employment of messengers by firms 
who are engaged “primarily” in the busi- 
ness of delivering letters and messages 
which puts the test on the basis of the 
employer's business rather than the in- 
dividual employe’s activity. 

Perhaps the most important and wide- 
spread new definition is the one applying 
to retail and service establishments which, 
of course, have previously been exempt. 
Now, however, the test will be more lib- 
eral, undoubtedly enabling more establish- 
ments to avail themselves of the exemp- 
tion than before the amendment. Today 
it is enough if at least 50% of the volume 
of business is carried on within the state, 
even though goods have been imported 
from outside the state for the purpose of 
filling special or prior orders—whereas 
previously the test was “/ntra-state’’ which 
proved to be a narrower concept and to 
exclude some of the types of sales which 
will now be counted toward the exempt 
test. 

At least 75% of the volume of goods 
sold must not be for resale and it must be 
so recognized in the industry. Farm, resi- 
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dential and construction sales are defined 
specifically by the amendments as sales 
not for resale if they are so understood 
by the industry (which, if the industry has 
anything to do with it, will be the case) 
and, therefore, many establishments which 
lost the benefit of the exemption by vir- 
tue of the types of sales and products will 
now qualify for the exemption. 
Furthermore, a retailer, under certain 
circumstances not too difficult to comply 
with, will be able to sell on his own 
premises goods which he manufactures. 
He must otherwise qualify as a retailer 
and in addition he must be careful not to 
sell more than 15% outside the state and 
he must, of course, manufacture the goods 
in his own establishment. This will clearly 
permit such retailers as bakeries and ice 
plants to enjoy the exemption even though 
they make the product which they retail. 
A special type of service establishment, 
launderies and dry cleaning, about which 
there had been a great deal of contro- 
versy, now qualifies for the exemption if 
over 50% of their business is within the 
state and if at least 75% of their sales are 
to non-business type customers—that is, 
customers not engaged in manufacturing, 
transportation, mining or communication. 
In the area of clarification of the stat- 
ute come the sections conferring specifi- 
cally on the Administrator authority to 
prohibit industrial home work which the 
Supreme Court had already said was his 
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as a part of the imposition of minimum 
wages under the previous Industry Com- 
mittee Procedure of the old statute and 
the very important new definition of regu- 
lar rate of pay. 


Regular Rate of Pay 

As every controller knows, this has 
been one of the most difficult and con- 
troversial sections of the law because no 
one, until the courts had finally spoken, 
had any authority to define what “regular 
rate of pay’ included although as a prac- 
tical matter, a decision had to be made 
every time the payroll was made up. The 
Administrator had issued certain state- 
ments of policy for the guidance of em- 
ployers but, of course, they had no bind- 
ing force, nor did they protect the 
employer who followed them in good 
faith. 

It is, therefore, of first importance that 
now it has been made fairly explicit what 
goes in and what may be kept out of the 
regular rate of pay when overtime is fig- 
ured. 

We now know that gifts and payments 
in the nature of gifts at Christmas time or 
on other special occasions may be ex- 
cluded if the amount is not “measured by 
or dependent on hours worked, produc- 
tion or efficiency.” I take it this means, 
by and large, that what the layman thinks 
of as a gift may be safely made without 
swelling thereby the regular rate of pay 
and that only when they become a subter- 
fuge and a hidden wage increase will they 
be required to be included in the regular 
rate of pay 

Bonuses which are discretionary with 
the employer and not agreed to or prom- 
ised may be excluded, as may payments to 
a bona fide profit-sharing plan or trust or 
thrift or savings plan, subject to regula- 
tions which the Administrator is directed 
to issue and which the statute requires 
must take into consideration the extent to 
which the amounts so paid are determined 
without regard to hours, production or 
efficiency. Pension or social insurance 
alans, now very much in the wind, will 
ec encouraged or, at least, not blocked by 
the permission to exclude payments ir- 
revacably made for them. 

The radio and television industries will 
not have to worry any more about the in- 
clusion of talent fees for performers and 
announcers where previously the “regular 
rate of pay’ might be extremely high if 
the special fee for the “golden voice” 
which a sponsor might find in a particular 
announcer had to be included in his pay 
for overtime purposes 

In addition, payment for time not 
worked whether it be for a protracted pe- 
riod like a vacation, a holiday, illness, or 
failure of the employer to provide work 
or other similar reason may be excluded 
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in overtime compensation. Traveling ex- 
penses and other expenses properly re- 
imbursable are also not a part of the regu- 
lar rate. 

The whole system of exclusion of pre- 
mium pay and creditability towards the 
statutory overtime which was written into 
the special statute repealing the Bay Ridge 
decision which approved the so-called 
“overtime-on-overtime”’ requirement has 
been taken over into the amendments and 
even enlarged. Now premium pay of at 
least 150% of the regular rate may not 
only be excluded from calculations of 
overtime pay, but may even be credited 
toward it if it is given for work on the 
6th or 7th day, a day of rest, for Satur- 
day, Sunday or a holiday, or for over 8 
hours a day, or 40 hours a week. If that is 
not enough, you may also credit toward 
the statutory overtime premiums even 
though they are not as much as 150% of 
the regular rate paid for work beyond 
regular daily or weekly hours. 


“Suddenly | saw a chance to go 
into business for myself without 
investing a lotta money!” 


The desire of many employers to pro- 
vide, and many employes to receive a con- 
stant weekly wage which was first ex- 
pressed in the so-called Belo Contracts, 
has now been sanctioned specifically. You 
must, however, guarantee a weekly rate 
which will average at least 75¢ for not 
more than 60 hours a week and which will 
be paid even though less than the ex- 
pected number of hours are worked. The 
nature of the duties must be such that ir- 
regular hours are required and any over- 
time worked beyond 60 hours a week must 
be paid for at time-and-one-half the 
agreed on rate. 

Within these limits a guaranteed stabil- 
ized weekly income can be provided with- 
out running afoul of overtime require- 
ments. 


Semi-annual and Annual Hours 


If the employer is interested in expand- 
ing his guarantee to a semi-annual or an 
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annual period, there is much more in- 
centive in the statute now than there used 
to be. The upper limit to which the an- 
nual hours may go, without imperilling 
retroactively the whole annual wage agree- 
ment and freedom from overtime, has 
now been raised to 2240 hours. The 
lower guarantee of 1840 hours, or 46 
weeks at 30 hours a week, will now make 
it possible for some of the more progres- 
sive industries which had customarily 
shorter working weeks than the 40 hour 
standard of the statute, and which, ironi- 
cally, were not eligible under the former 
annual wage provisions, to avail them- 
selves of the st from weekly over- 
time which is the employer's reward for 
making the annual or semi-annual wage 
guarantee. 

The employer once more will be able 
to elect between paying overtime on the 
average rate Pee by dividing total hours 
worked in the week into total pay re- 
ceived, or the actual rate paid for the 
overtime hours even though that may be 
less than the rate applicable for a differ- 
ent job during the non-overtime period. 
This option which was first given as a 
policy when I was Administrator was 
wiped out after the Portal-to-Portal Act 
went into effect. The Congress has not 
only seen fit to restore that but has also 
provided that overtime may be paid on 
the actual piece rate or a bona fide rate 
agreed to by the employer and employe if 
it is equivalent on an average basis to the 
75¢ minimum. 


Ad ministrative, Executive and Professional 

Coincident with the effective date of 
the amendments themselves, January 25, 
1950, the Administrator promulgated his 
new regulations defining administrative, 
professional and executive employes and 
outside salesmen and employes engaged 
in a local retailing capacity. The new 
salary test for executives is $55.00 instead 
of $30.00 a week and the 20% test of the 
maximum time which must not be ex- 
ceeded in order to lose the exemption, is 
now applied to what we might call the 
non-executive activities rather than to the 
amount of time spent by the non-exempt 
employes subject to the supervision of the 
executive. By and large, the same sub- 
jective criteria of what constitutes an 
executive are continued but a man is not 
an executive if he supervises less than 
two employes unless (1) he is in sole 
charge of an independent establishment 
or a_ physically pa branch estab- 
lishment, or (2) unless he owns at least 
a 20% interest in the enterprise. This sec- 
ond proviso may have some importance 
for small operations but presumably will 
not be of much use otherwise. 

The professional salary has been raised 
from $200 a month to $75 a week and 
there is again a 20% limit put on work 
which is not an “essential part of and 





necessarily incident to” the criteria de- 
scribing what a professional does. The ad- 
ministrative employe also must receive at 
least $75 a week instead of the previous 
$200 a month salary, and the same limita- 
- tion of 20% is put on his work not di- 
rectly connected with his principal ac- 
tivities. For those companies which are 
able to pay as much as $100 a week, the 
tests have been very much simplified as 
the detailed tests drop out and the pri- 
mary duty test of what the employe mainly 
does is decisive. 

This is an entirely new approach and 
means that if there is a good faith classi- 
fication of an exempt employe in accord- 
ance with generally accepted duties going 
with the job, the employer is on relatively 
safe ground if he pays at least $100 per 
week, This test, of course, will not be 
possible for many employers to use be- 
cause of the high salary requirement but 
it may solve the problem of classification 
in many border-line cases. 

The outside salesman test is not changed 
and the local retailing capacity test has 
now been changed to conform to the new 
definitions of retailing mentioned above. 


Back Wage Suits 

Perhaps the section of the statute which 
has caused more apprehension among em- 
ployers than any other is the new section 
giving the Administrator the right to sue 
on behalf of underpaid employes to re- 
cover their back wages. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying I think this apprehension 
ungrounded. 

In the first place, the employer for the 
first time instead of inviting a possible 
law suit for an extra 100% in the form 
of liquidated damages on top of the back 
wages which he often felt would result 
previously if he paid back wages, now 
for the first time is protected in doing so. 
If he makes payment of wages which he 
owes his employes, even without the 
bringing of suit by the Administrator un- 
der the Administrator's supervision, he 
then wipes out any further possibility of a 
suit by either the Administrator or the 
employes. This will be a renting in- 
centive to make payment without the nec- 
essity of the Administrator suing because 
the employer will be fully protected and 
he will save himself the expense of litiga- 
tion as well as the extra 100% in liqui- 
dated damages which the employe will be 
entitled to if he himself sues. 

This power of the Administrator to sue, 
plus the mpegs to the employer if he 
pays ought to result in much less litiga- 
tion all around. In the long run the em- 
ploye, too, will be better off because al- 
though he may lose the 100% extra pay- 
ment which he would be entitled to if he 
brought his own action, under Section 16 
(b) of the statute he will, at least in more 
cases than previously, be paid the wage 
to which he is entitled under the statute 
and that without the necessity of bringing 
his own action. 


The employer, on the other hand, will 
have the assurance for the first time that 
“this is all” and that no further claim can 
suddenly be made on him a year after he 
has closed his books for which he has 
made no provision and for which he may 
not be able to credit on his income tax. 

The right, which the Administrator has 
recently persuaded the courts to concede 
him, of recovering back wages for the 
employe as a part of his injunction suit 
has now been taken away by the statute, 
but this will not materially change the 
procedural situation as the Administrator 
will still be entitled to join suits for the 
injunction and recovery of the back wages. 

Although almost everyone would agree 
that the new amendments still leave some- 
thing to be desired—but what other leg- 


islation is perfect?—I think it must be 
conceded that a conscientious attempt has 
been made to deal with some of the more 
troublesome aspects of the law. There has, 
on the whole, eae more clarification and 
more definiteness in the standard, al- 
though there has been retrogression from 
that point of view in the new test of pro- 
duction which is bound to breed litiga- 
tion and will mean uncertainty for the 
= departments. It is progress to 
cnow more definitely where we stand on 
figuring overtime, and other uncertainties 
have also been cleared up. 

Although the amendments are compre- 
hensive and far-reaching, it can safely be 
said that we will not have to live through 
the difficult period of 1938 and 1939 
when the law first went on the books. 


WELCOME TO NEW STOCKHOLDERS! 


Approximately one out of every three companies employs 
tangible means of welcoming new stockholders, according 
to a recent survey of Controllers Institute members. 

59 Companies regularly welcome new stockholders, it 
was learned, whereas 108 companies do not welcome neu 


stockholders. 


In most instances, the welcome is in the form of a letter 
over the signature of an officer of the company. A number 
of the concerns following this practice supply the new 
stockholder with copies of the annual report or brochures 
describing the company, its operations and products. One 
member mails a box containing samples of its products to 


each new stockholder. 


Companies that extend a welcome are classified as follows: 


Producers of consumer products—37 
Producers of products for both 


consumer and industrial use 


—I2 


Producers of products for indus- 


trial use only 
Utilities 


— 2 
e2 


Banks and Service organizations— 3 


Only 9 of the 167 reporting companies stated that they 
made an attempt to contact stockholders who disposed of 
their interests. This practice, it appears, is restricted to sales 
of larger blocks of stock and is handled on a direct basis, 
often through telephone calls or personal letters by some- 
one who is personally acquainted with the seller. 

The results of welcoming letters to stockholders are in- 
determinate. All of the reporting companies indicate that 
they receive occasional acknowledgements, but cannot 
evaluate accurately the effect of this activity. Most of them, 
however, feel that the results justify the effort. 
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ls Your Firm Embezzlement-Proof? 


Arthur GF. Timmins 


OST BUSINESS MEN have at one time 
M or another known an embezzler. 
The crime of embezzlement or defalca- 
tion is widely prevalent—it is estimated 
that upwards of $200 million annually 
is lost by American business due to 
dishonesty of employes. 

Yet it is a proven fact that embezzlers 
are invariably caught. The very nature 
of their crime makes it practically im- 
possible to avoid detection. True, it 
frequently takes a long time—in some 
instances eight, ten, fifteen years, or 
longer—but there comes a day of reck- 
oning and then their job is gone, their 
income is cut off entirely, at least tem- 
porarily, and invariably is subsequently 
greatly reduced. Disgrace and hardship 
come to them and to their families. 

The disclosure of an embezzlement 
or defalcation is always an unexpected 
event. It is only the trusted employe 
who has an opportunity to steal prop- 
erty belonging to his employer. When 
the facts become known, it is not un- 
usual for fellow employes to refuse to 
believe that their co-worker was dis- 
honest. 

What causes people to commit crimes 
of this character when a little thought 
would convince them that they cannot 
win but that, on the contrary, they will 
undoubtedly ruin their lives? True, they 
do obtain the use of funds for a limited 
time but the consequences are so severe 
that it is always hard for me to under- 
stand why anyone would take such 
chances because, as I stated before, dis- 
covery is inevitable 

According to a survey conducted by 
the Chicago Crime Commission, gam- 
bling is the factor most frequently pres- 
ent in embezzlement cases. You all 
know that gambling in one form or 
another is quite common. In various 
states we have legalized betting on horse 
races, bingo games, and other enter- 
prises patronized by respectable people, 
most of whom are well able to resist 
temptation, but there are some who are 
unable to do this and they use employ- 
ers’ funds to take their fling in the 
hopes of making a killing. They fail, 
and try again and again, pyramiding 
the shortage in a desperate effort to 
losses, stopping only 

for an ex- 


recoup earlier 
when confronted and askec 


planation of a discrepancy 
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Almost every kind of gambling has 
been responsible for employes’ dishon- 
esty, including horse race betting at 
the tracks cr with bookies, dice, rou- 
lette, slot machines, cards, and many 
other forms, as well as stock market 
speculation. In recent years, however, 
wagering on horse races has been the 
most prevalent type of gambling in- 
volved in embezzlements. 

Next in line comes extravagant living 
standards, spending more than income 
and endeavoring to keep up with the 
Joneses. The necessity for maintaining 
living standards that he cannot afford 
does not always originate with the em- 
bezzler himself. His wife may make 
extravagant demands. In some cases it 
has been found that the employer is 
more or less responsible for extravagant 
living standards maintained by the de- 
faulter. It may be that the employe is 
required to associate with a wealthy 
class of people for the purpose of in- 
creasing business or to further the rep- 
utation of the company, and where his 
income is not sufficient to enable him 
to meet the demands of his association 
with people in higher income brackets, 
he may steal from his employer to ob- 
tain the necessary funds to meet the 
social requirements of his job. 

Next in line as a cause of embezzle- 
ment is anusual family expenses, an emer- 
gency, such as the need for an immedi- 
ate operation, or prolonged illness, or 
in some cases expensive educational 
fees and tuition for children. 

Then there is the factor of undesirable 
associates. It has been said that the most 
frequent causes of embezzlement are: 
(1) slow horses and (2) fast women. 
Not infrequently the “other woman” 
is involved in embezzlement cases. Em- 
ploye dishonesty is also many times 
found to be due to association with 
companions who drink heavily and who 
travel with a fast crowd. 

Inadequate income is also set forth as 
a cause of embezzlement. In recent years 
this factor has to great extent disap- 
peared because salaries are in general 
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How can one screen out 
the “dishonest” in the 
company’s personnel? 


more substantial, although, of course, 
living = gow have also increased. If 
underpaid, an employe may be able to 
justify in his own mind the taking of 
funds on the ground that his employer 
actually owes him the money he is 
stealing. 

It is to be noted that few individuals 
start to take funds of an employer with 
the thought in mind that they are steal- 
ing. It is generally their intention just 
to “borrow.” Repayment, however, is 
rarely made, and once having had the 
experience of abstracting money, the 
“know-how” has been gained and sub- 
sequent opportunities are sought. 

The circumstances surrounding each 
case of embezzlement may vary. Let me 
tell you of a few that have come to my 
attention. 

A bookkeeper, employed in the 
branch office of a large tire manufactur- 
ing company, succeeded in embezzling 
$121,000 from his employer over a 
period of eight years. During this time 
three audits of his accounts were con- 
ducted annually by an auditing firm 
and each year traveling auditors from 





the main office of his company exam- 
ined his accounts. He was Fnally fired 
for incompetency because the branch 
manager could not understand why it 
was necessary for him to work four or 
five nights each week. 

Several days after he was discharged 
the shortage was discovered and inves- 
tigation disclosed the fact that he had 
been keeping a double set of books dur- 
ing the period of his peculations which, 
of course, accounted for his night work. 
He was prosecuted for his crime and re- 
ceived a jail sentence. However, he had 
had the foresight to set his wife up in 
business as the proprietor of a beauty par- 
lor and during the time he was behind 
bars she conducted this business. 

Several years ago a large Atlantic 
City hotel purchased a blanket bond 
even though they felt that their chances 
of loss were very remote. Only two 
weeks after the bond went into effect 
they discovered a loss of more than 
$50,000 caused by kitchen employes who 
were working in collusion and divert- 
ing food which was purchased. It is 
interesting to note that in this case the 
employes involved did not have custody 
of any funds or securities but were suc- 
cessful nevertheless in causing a serious 
loss. 

Undoubtedly you will recall the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company loss 
which occurred a few years ago in 
Brooklyn. A cashier, earning $100 a 
week, who had been employed by the 
firm for 20 years, succeeded in stealing 
almost $900,000 in a period of slightly 
less than one year by means of checks 
ranging from $2,000 to $9,000 drawn 
to the order of fictitious payees or to 
firms with whom the company did do 
business using a fictitious address. 

It is almost beyond comprehension 
how such a staggering sum could be 
stolen over such a short period but it 
is an actual case and received wide 
publicity. Incidentally, the defaulting 
employe was bonded for only $5,000. 
About 15 banks were involved in the 
settlement of this loss, in view of the 
fact that they cashed checks bearing 
forged endorsements. 

One of the most amazing cases which 
has come to my attention is that of the 
treasurer of a large railroad whose in- 
come was approximately $35,000 per 
year. You would, of course, think that 
anyone having such a substantial earn- 
ing power would not jeopardize it by 
defalcations, This individual was a 
highly respected family man, an out- 
standing citizen in his community, but 
he caused a large loss by failing to de- 
stroy bonds which were called for re- 
demption prior to their maturity date. 
It was his duty as treasurer to see that 
the bonds were destroyed but, instead 
of doing this, he used them as collateral 


for loans and appropriated the pro- 
ceeds. 

Embezzlements turn up in the most 
unexpected places. 

You probably remember that some 
time ago the House Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the United States Congress was found 
to have a deficit of more than $120,000. 
That all crooks in jails are not behind 
bars is evidenced by the fact that a 
guard in a nearby state penitentiary was 
apprehended when it was found that 
he had converted to his own use about 
$3,000 of funds belonging to prisoners. 

You would think that religious or- 
ganizations would not be troubled with 
this type of loss, but they are not ex- 
empt. Several years ago the treasurer 
of the Southern Baptist Convention was 
found to be short more than $1 million 
in his accounts. This was a shocking 
case and as a direct result many re- 
ligious institutions and organizations, 
who had not made it a practice to bond 
their money-handling officials, pur- 
chased dishonesty insurance. There is 
also the case of the bookkeeper at the 
Vatican in Rome who was found to be 
several thousand dollars short. This 
is an indication that embezzlements 
may occur without regard to adherence 
to any particular faith. 

I mentioned before that it is not only 
the employes who have actual custody 
of funds or securities who are in a po- 
sition to cause a loss. A gate-keeper for 
a large automobile manufacturer, who 
had nothing whatsoever to do with the 
books or records of his employer and 
who, of course, handled no funds, 
caused a very substantial loss by merely 
permitting a gang of auto thieves to 
have access to the plant and to drive 
away with newly manufactured auto- 
mobiles. 

Two of the most unusual cases that 
have come to my attention involve two 
individuals in the bonding business. 

The first was an authority in the 
drafting of bond forms, an officer of 
a large surety company who had been 


employed for more than 25 years. This 
man was an expert in drafting bond 
forms, but he caused a substantial loss 
by issuing drafts in payment of what 
proved to be fraudulent claims and 
then, by a series of manipulations, con- 
verting the proceeds of these drafts to 
his own account. In the second case the 
head of the claim department of a large 
bonding company, one who had had 
ample opportunity to observe the grief 
caused by dishonesty, embezzled more 
than $100,000, again through the me- 
dium of fraudulent claims. 

You may be interested to know some 
of the methods used by embezzlers to 
convert funds to their own use. Here 
are some of them: 


Continuing dead men on the payroll. 
Substituting 1.0.U.’s in cash drawers. 
Neglecting to credit cash payments. 
Faking hold-ups. 

Raising checks after payment. 


Issuing checks for returned goods 
which were never returned and forging 
endorsements on such checks. 


Making loans to companies in which 
the employe has an interest. 
Stealing from cash drawers. 
Padding payrolls. 
Collusion with outside criminals. 
Keeping a double set of books. 
conceal 


Removing sheets to 


shortage f, 


ledger 


Progressive shortages, stealing from in- 
coming payments and applying subse- 
quent remittances on other items to cover 
Stealing. 


Neglecting to enter cash sales. 


Padding cash expenditures. 


embezzlements be 
my opinion there 


How may 
vented? In 


pre- 
is no 


ARTHUR F. TIMMINS has had 25 years experience in 
fidelity and surety bonding. Starting his insurance career 
in 1922 with the Aetna Casualty & Surety Company, Phila- 
delphia, in 1933 he became Superintendent of the Bond 
Department of the Philadelphia branch office of The Fidelity 
and Casualty Company of New York, since 1946 has been 
Resident Manager of the firm's Baltimore branch office. 
Mr. Timmins has served two terms as president of the 
Surety Underwriters’ Association of Philadelphia, is now 
vice president of the Binder Club of Baltimore. 
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What does your 


reure- work 


There’s money to be saved — right in your own office. 
The unbelievable ultra-matic performance of the NEW 
FRIDEN has earned the statement...the NEW STAND- 
ARD of COMPARISON. The fully automatic produc- 
tion of answers of all types of figuring problems, effects 
savings in both ééme and operator effort. SAVINGS mean 
PROFITS. Just ask your local Friden representative for a 
free demonstration or analysis of methods on your own 
work—in your own office. Then make your own compari- 
sons, old against the new and discover how by FRIDEN- 


IZING you can earn new PROFITS for your business. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies 


throughout the United States and Canada. 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLAN SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA - SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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method which will prevent stealing 
from employers. There are too many 
ways to accomplish thefts of this char- 
acter. However: 


Good business practices, including’ a 
sound accounting and audit system, will 
most certainly tend to reduce the possi- 
bility of embezzlement losses. 


New employes should be carefully 
investigated. 


Reputable bonding companies can be 
of great assistance in checking past em- 
ployments and living habits. 


Checks issued should be counter- 
signed. 


Canceled checks should be examined 
and bank balances verified by persons 
other than those who sign or authorize 
checks. 


Endorsement of incoming checks 
should be limited to “for deposit only.” 


When securities are held in a safe 
deposit box, there should be only joint 
access to the box. 


Accounts receivable should be veri- 
fied and inventory taken at frequent in- 
tervals. 


Employes should be required to take 


regular vacations. 


I emphasize: Many embezzlements have 
come to light when a guilty employe is 
forced by illness, vacation, or unex- 
pected circumstances to be absent, be- 
cause the necessary manipulation of 
records requires the presence of the 
defaulter. 

Good business practice will definitely 
help to prevent embezzlements but the 
only sure way for a business to protect 
itself against dishonesty losses is to 
carry fidelity bonds or what we now 
refer to as dishonesty insurance in ade- 
quate amount. If you do not now have 
this protection or if you do not have 
it in an adequate amount on the mod- 
ern blanket form which is available, I 
hope that the information I have given 
you will cause you to realize that you 
cannot afford to take a chance in the 
hope that the unexpected embezzlement 
will not happen in your business. 

In closing, I would like to quote a let- 
ter written by a native of India in apply- 
ing for a position in a bank. He wished 
to make it clear that his rich uncle would 
bond him for a considerable sum so he 
included this paragraph in his applica- 
tion: “I want most strangely the good 
job, and my uncle pay you all the money 
I steal up to 20,000 pounds but no more. 
If I steal more, I got to have penitence.” 
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HOW YOU CAN STRENGTHEN 
YOUR INTERNAL CONTROLS 


“CUMMINS 
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The need for thorough cancellation of the complete In- 
voice Bundle after having been paid is obvious. More 
and more, controllers are relying on perforation to do 
this job because only with perforation can the invoice 
and all supporting papers be. cancelled in one motion. No 
skipping —no altering —no eradication. Remember, “you 
can’t erase a hole.” 


Perforation Uses for Other Internal Controls. 
Besides invoice cancellation CUMMINS perforation will 
strengthen many of your internal controls (usually with 
considerable savings of time and labor). Some of the 
other uses are: validating; automatic numbering for 
checks and vouchers; receiving or performance marking; 
numbering orders for filing ; scheduling control or collat- 
ing; marking all manifold forms; receipting; coding; 
pre-billing installment payments, process-resistant or 
special material marking; sample or ownership marking. 


Four thousand invoices and their supporting papers are cancelled Cummins strengthens any accounting or control system 
daily with Cummins 300 Perforators at J. J. Newberry Co. (Chain —WITH NO CHANGE IN YOUR 
Stores). This accounting function is handled in the course of routine PRESENT METHODS or FORMS 


by 8 service clerks, each using a machine for about 5 minvies « day. And, perhaps most important of all, with Cummins safe- 
The Company estimates that a Cummins Perforator saves Newberrys 


$7,680 annually in handling costs, etc., in addition to providing . : : , Re 
complete protection for their accounts payable system. have far more time for executive planning and supervision. 


C In Business and Banks Since 1887 § 


FIGHTS. GG FRAUD 


guarding and strengthening your internal controls—you 


Call your Cummins Man to- 


day for additional informa- Originators of a Uses for Permanent Marking 
tion. In all principal cities. Or, CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES CORP., CHICAGO 40 
write us direct for FREE book- 


Cummins Business Machines Corp., Chicago 40, Ill. Dept. C-4 
(] Send rree booklet “How to Guard Against Fraud” 
FRAUD and Loss Through (0 Literature on cummins’ Perforators 


let “How to Guard Against 


C) Literature on Check Endorsers and Check Signers 


Error and Negligence!” No 
obligation, of course. Name 


Address 














Peter Pays Paul 


Overtones of the remark reputed to the late Harry Hop- 
kins—''Spend and spend, tax and tax, elect and elect’’— 
came to mind when we observed a recent news item which 
reported that a Pennsylvania salesman was held on a charge 
of stealing an income tax refund check from a mailbox. 

Why? 

According to the police, he planned to use the money to 
help pay his own income tax. 


Profits Down, Dividends Up 

Corporations distributed a larger share of their earnings 
in cash dividends during 1949 than in 1948—although 
smaller profits were the case during 1949. 

But while a greater proportion of income was so dis- 
bursed the percentage gain in dividend payments over 1948 
was expected to be less than the 14% increase which 1948 
scored over 1947. And the ratio of dividends to earnings 
during 1949 was expected to remain well below pre-war 
levels. 

Studies by the Department of Commerce, reported in a 
recent issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin, indicate that 
increased corporate distribution of earnings in the form of 
dividends during 1949 marked a considerable change in the 
use of profits over other recent years. At the end of 1948, 
for example, it was estimated that 60% of profits after taxes 
was retained by corporations, 40% paid in dividends. At the 
end of 1947 about 63% was undistributed, compared with 
37% declared in dividends. The 46% withheld in 1949 re- 
sulted in an estimated 54% being voted to shareholders. 

One reason advanced for more liberal treatment of stock- 
holders during 1949 was a lower need by corporations to use 


earnings for plant expansion and improvements. In preced- 


ing years many managements utilized earnings for these pur- 
poses when it was difficule to obtain new funds through 
equity financing. 

In 1939 corporate dividend payments represented approx- 
imately three-fourths of profits after taxes. That percentage 
was only slightly below the boom year of 1929. 

In 1948 dividends were approximately 40% of profits 
after taxes. The figures for the third quarter of 1949 indi- 
cate that more than 50° was paid out, but this was still 


far short of the pre-war share. 
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Growth of Group Life Insurance 


Group life insurance in 1948 paid out more benefits and 
was owned by more people than ever before, according to 
the National Industrial Conference Board. At the end of 
that year, the Board points out, two out of five workers in 
non-agricultural employment held a group life insurance 
certificate providing protection which averaged $1,836. 
This type of insurance, created less than 40 years ago, ac- 
counted for nearly one-fifth of all life insurance owned in 
United States companies in December 1948. The amount, 
$ 39.3 billion, is double what it was six years earlier. 


Corporations Face 33 State 
Income Tax Deadlines 


Corporations operating on a national scale are con- 
fronted with the task of filing income tax returns not only 
with the federal government but with state governments 
as well during the early months of 1950. Commerce Clear- 
ing House reports that as many as 33 states impose income 
taxes On corporations operating locally. In general, com- 
panies operating factories or branch offices in the income 
tax states are liable for the tax based on local income. 

The entire state income tax system, as it is known today, 
has grown out of the first state income levy adopted by 
Wisconsin in 1911. The amounts to be paid this year are 
expected to exceed the total of $661 million collected by 
states on corporate income taxes last year. Six states—Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Georgia, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and 
New York—increased their income tax rates affecting re- 
turns due this year. 

The rising levy on corporations, CCH points out, indi- 
cates a trend in state taxation. The $661 million collected 
in 1949 from state income levies represents an increase of 
325% in payments by corporations over the 1940 figure. 
Individual income tax payments required in 32 states were 
up nearly 180% in the same period. 


Non-Humans Are Fallible, Too 

When errors are made, it is not always the human fac- 
tor that is involved. Witness two instances of a recent 
breaking-down of accounting machinery—each of which 
cost a company a chance to gain a bond issue. As a result, 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which was issuing 
the bonds, had to accept the third best bidder at an interest 
cost of some $21,000 more than if the best bid support 
check had been made out right. 

And now to the details: One check (drawn at a nation- 
ally known bank in behalf of the best bid syndicate) was 
made out for $29,000 instead of $299,000. 

Almost unbelievably, at the same time, another na- 
tionally known bank was having trouble with is check 
writing machine. The second best syndicate, which this 
bank headed, would have been awarded the issue if its 
check had not been incorrectly made up with the figure of 
$289,000 instead of $299,000. 

The kind old gentleman with the green eye-shade on the 
in yonder corner did have his strong points at 


wep ioe 
high stool 


that 


—PAUL HAASE 





Billing clerks had to do this Rana muls 


This descriptive-type bill took 1 minute and 
20 seconds for the billing clerk to prepare. 


This simplified bill—made possible by 
Recordak'’s Photographic Billing System 
—was turned out in 9 seconds flat! 


Illustrating just one of the ways Recordak 
microfilming is increasing efficiency in 65 different 
types of business . . . in thousands of concerns 


In hundreds of retail stores, today, billing 
clerks boil charge account purchases down 
to a few figures. They post only salescheck 
totals, credits, and returns. No description 
of individual items is required because sales 
checks are microfilmed (for the store’s rec- 
ord) and sent out with the simplified bills. 

Result: billing clerks can handle many 
more accounts ... with greater accuracy... 
can keep ahead of schedule as never before. 
Also, billing machine requirements are re- 
duced as much as 70%, and stationery costs 
are substantially reduced 

In your accounting routines, too, you can 
probably save by eliminating unnecessary 


description. And, remember, there are other 
advantages when you adopt Recordak mi- 
crofilming: You get greater protection . . . 
save up to 99° in filing space .. . can 
produce photographically accurate and com- 
plete records instantaneously, at surprisingly 
low cost. 

For more details, write Recordak Corpo- 
ration (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany), 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business routines 
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and here - 


34 models to choose from—Remington Ra 
offers you the job-fitted machine for your 

dividual needs. Electric and hand-operat 
models —all with the faster 10 key keybos 

for peak productivity in office figure wo 
Precision-built for quiet operation ...t 
efficiency. Capacities to $100,000,000,000.¢ 
Priced from $99.50 up. 


The COMPLETE line of faster figuring 
chines—The unique Printing Calculator—t 
versatile machine with PRINTED PRO 
ON THE TAPE —in a variety of mod 
including wide carriage machines for dir 
computation on forms. Lightning fast w 
the 10 key keyboard...all models are con 
pletely electrified—list, add, subtract ...wi 
automatic division and direet multiplicati 


Your only source for freedom of choice 
The new Remington Electri-conomy Tyy 
writer—shattering records for higher typi 
output, greater accuracy and increased offi 
savings. The completely new Super-rite 
with new functional Fold-A-Matic constr 
tion and exclusive Tempo Touch Typir 
The famous Noiseless DeLuxe Gray Typ 
writer—for typing perfection with QUIE 


ONE call brings ALL the best—Remingtc 
Rand is supreme in the field of supplies . 
supplies that help you get the most fro 
your business machines! The new A 
Nylon Typewriter Ribbon for new econon 
through far longer wear... Patrician Carb¢ 
Paper, with exclusive convenience featur 
...Plastiplates and Plastiphoter — for lov 
cost, high quality offset duplicating. 
Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand F 
i : RR Ga RA SiR cee aS Ae 
Remington Rand, Busi Machi Library, Rm.1222 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please send me—no obligation—the free booklets I have checked below: 
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FREE FACT-PACKED BOOKLETS 
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Wide Carriage 
Printing Calculator 


Noiseless Deluxe 
Gray Typewriter 


Nylon Typewriter Ribbon — 
Patrician Carbon Paper Line-a-time Stencils, Plastiplates 
and Typewriter Ribbon Copy Holder and Plastiphoter 
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For your needs 
we have no reason 
to recommend anything but 
the right machines and systems. 


We make them all 





SEC Chairman to Address 
Eastern Controllers Conference 
Buffalo, April 21-22 


Harry A. McDonald, Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission—the first Republican to head that 
federal agency since its establishment in 1934—will be the 
featured speaker at the banquet session which will close the 
1950 Eastern Controllers Conference. 

Mr. McDonald's subject at the Conference will be “The 
World’s Richest Storehouse.” 

In addition to the speakers and subjects announced in 
the March issue of THE CONTROLLER, the program com- 
mittee for the Conference, under the chairmanship of David 
F. Devine, Coimptroller, Bell Aircraft Corporation, has 
announced two additional speakers: 

Kenneth H. Campbell, Manager of the Foreign Trade 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., will address the opening luncheon on Friday, April 
21st. He will discuss The Implication of Point Four Pro- 
posals, the E.C.A.’s Program and America’s Foreign Trade 
Prospects in the Light of World Conditions. 

Benjamin Javits, President of Independent Investors 
Corporation, has accepted the committee’s invitation to 
speak on Saturday afternoon on Stockholder Relations. 

Other speakers, who will present and interpret various 
phases of management's responsibilities during the course 
of the Conference, are presented in adjoining columns. 

Mr. McDonald, a native of Iowa, was elected S.E.C. 
Chairman on November 4, 1949, following service as an 
S.E.C. Commissioner since March 18, 1947, when he was 
appointed to a five year term of office ending June, 1951. 

Previously he had served as Chairman of the Michigan 
Unemployment Compensation Commission for three years. 

Mr. McDonald, who has a varied background, was en- 
gaged in business in Cleveland, Ohio from 1919 to 1923. 
Then he moved to Detroit and was active in the dairy in- 
dustry until 1932 when he formed McDonald, Moore & 
Hayes, Inc., an investment firm. He resigned in 1947 to 
accept the S.E.C. appointment 

The conclave, which will open on Friday, April 21st, 


and close the following evening, is being sponsored by the 
Buffalo Contrel of the Controllers Institute of America at 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo 
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PENSION 


> PLANNING 


J. H. SHREINER, vice president and 
director of Towers, Perrin, Forster 
& Crosby, Inc. of Philadelphia, 
will discuss the timely topic of 
Pension Plans to Meet Today's and 
Economic Conditions. 


Tomorrow’s 
PROFIT 


>K SHARING 


CASS S. HOUGH, executive vice 
president of Daisy Manufacturing 
Co., Plymouth, Michigan, will speak 
on Profit-Sharing. Mr. Hough is a 
member of the board of trustees, 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries. 
CANADIAN 


% VIEWPOINT 


STUART ARMOUR, economic ad- 
visor to the president, The Steel 
Company of Canada, Ltd., and a 
former U. S. business executive, 
will analyze economic relations 
between the U.S.A. and Canada. 


MANAGEMENT 
AND LABOR 


ELINORE M. HERRICK, director of 
personnel, New York Herald-Tri- 
bune, will stress the need for dy- 
namic business leadership to offset 
union encroachment upon mana- 
gerial functions. 


ECONOMIC 
PROS AND CONS 


EDWIN B. GEORGE, economist of 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., will speak 

on “The Economics of Big Business.” 

He is currently serving as presi- 

dent of the Trade and Industry 

Law Institute, Inc., of New York. 
PUBLIC 


7a RELATIONS 


STEPHEN E. FITZGERALD, public 
relations counsel of New York and 
author of “Communicating Ideas 
to the Public” will present an 
address on “A New Business 
Frontier—Human Communications.” 





- REPORTING ON THE LATEST CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION STUDY 


Business Forecasting: 
a Surwey of Business Practices and Methods 


MPHASIZING that there can be no in- 

telligent planning without the aid of 
forecasting, the Foundation study shows 
how good forecasting is essential to the 
success of a budgetary system for the 
planning and control of expenses, costs 
and profits. Good forecasting, the report 
points out, is the cornerstone of manage- 
ment planning in the vital areas of stabi- 
lization of production and employment ; 
satisfactory control of inventories, includ- 
ing raw materials, component parts, work- 
in-process and finished goods; successful 
planning of long-term construction pro- 
grams and of the corresponding new 
capital requirements, and the successful 
application of standard costs to cost con- 
trol and to logical pricing of products. 


To Forecast or Not To Forecast 

Whether or not a particular company 
can derive worthwhile benefits from or- 
ganized forecasting must be decided by 
its officers, the report makes clear. “‘Ac- 
curate forecasting is relatively easy to ac- 
complish in some situations,” it declares. 
“It may be very difficult or nearly impos- 
sible in others. There is no general rule. 
Some processors of staple foods, for ex- 
ample, are affected to only a minor ex- 
tent by fluctuations in general business. 
Long-term forecasting may be relatively 
easy in some companies because consump- 
tion per person remains much the same, 
year after year, and the growth of the 
business depends primarily on skillful, 
aggressive management and the size of 
the population. In other companies, ac- 
curate long-term forecasting may be difh- 
cult because sales volume may be deter- 
mined very largely by the state of general 
business.” 

The need for organized forecasting 
varies from industry to industry and from 
company to company. As the report points 
out, organized forecasting becomes more 
necessary aS a company increases in size, 
in variety of products, in number of mar- 
keting channels or in degree of decentral- 
ization. Organized forecasting is more 
necessary in companies in which seasonal 
and cyclical fluctuations are violent. Even 
the smallest manufacturing companies 
find it desirable if there is a large sea- 
sonal factor in sales, the findings show, 


and if production and employment can 
be stabilized over the year by transferring 
the fluctuations in sales from production 
to finished goods inventory. 


The Scope 

Forecasting the course of general busi- 
ness and of the sales of individual com- 
panies becomes more important as the 
length of the production process increases, 
the survey shows, because the risks of 
doing business incréase with the length 
of time from the procurement of raw 
materials to their use in production, and 
to their sale to the user. Forecasting of 
the world-wide market supply, demand 
and the resulting prices has been found 
necessary by companies which are impor- 
tant users of raw materials which fluctuate 
widely. 


Based on an analysis of the 
practices and methods of 
38 selected corporations 


‘The need for business forecasting 
arises from many specific situations in 
which an appraisal of the future is neces- 
sary before an informed decision can be 
made,” the report declares. “Organized 
forecasting is a part of that broad move- 
ment in American industrial management 
in the direction of more and better plan- 
ning, analysis and control of company 
operations of which the chief financial 
officer is logically the initiating and ad- 
ministrative center. The quality of plan- 
ning will improve as the quality of fore- 
casting is improved—and forecasting will 
improve in some proportion to the num- 
ber of progressive companies that take it 
up. 

Through the use of easy-to-read tables, 
the new report shows the practices of the 
38 studied corporations in regard to 


@ The need for this study, which was made as a result 
of a preference poll of Controllers Institute members, is 
pointed out in the Foreword of the report by Walter 
Mitchell, ]r., managing director of the Institute and the 


Controllership Foundation. 


“Strong evidence that better forecasting is needed,” he 
observes, “may be found in Treasury corporate income sta- 
tistics, which reveal that even in good times, the majority 
making a profit is not an overwhelming one. In less favor- 
able times the majority of business enterprises operate at a 
loss. Better forecasting can—and does—avoid losses and im- 


prove profits.” 


@ The report was written by Mr. Frank D. Newbury, re- 
tired director, vice president and economist of the West- 
inghouse Electric Company. From the planning stage to 
final manuscript, this study was guided, reviewed, construc- 
tively criticized and finally approved by an advisory panel 
com posed of Institute members 
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kinds of forecasting undertaken; who 
does external forecasting—own staff or 
outside service; to whom reports are 
made; the primary function of the re- 
search staff; the field of research activity 
—economic, commercial or financial; the 
method preferred by the company; the 
status of general business forecasts; the 
extent of outside service; who initiates, 
reviews and approves the sales forecast; 
how the latter is based, and whether it is 
used as a basis for financial forecasts and 
budgets, etc. 

‘The case studies which make up a sig- 
nificant part of the book are divided 
among small single-unit companies, com- 
plex single operating unit corporations 
and multiple-unit corporations. There are 
twelve in all, and their range of products 
includes: office machines, fans, yeast prod- 
ucts, candy, zippers, cameras, Ses ee 
farm implements and meat. The list in- 
cludes a large department store, a baby 
service company and a public utility. In 
each case, the organization of forecasting 
is covered in detail, as well as the types 
of forecasts and their application to com- 
pany needs. 


The Forecaster’ s Role 

For the benefit of readers who would 
like to know more about the tools of gen- 
eral business forecasting, the report in- 
cludes an explanation based on Mr. New- 
bury’s own extensive experience. The 
author frankly states that forecasting is 
not an exact science, and that experienced 
forecasters are the first to emphasize the 
hazardous nature of their job, as well as 
to discount claims of infallibility or con- 
sistent accuracy 

“Experienced forecasters,’ the author 
advises, ‘‘are also skeptical of methods 
that depend on a single barometric meas- 
ure of business activity, or of the mechan- 
ical projection of past behavior into the 
future, whether it be the simple extension 
of trend lines or the use of the average 
length of the business cycle. The behavior 
of the economy is too complex; it is sub- 
ject to changes in basic economic, social 
and political conditions, and, finally, it 
is influenced by which 
cannot be measured statistically. 

‘Forecasts are based necessarily on as- 
kind or another, and 


human factors 


sumptions of onc 
all the 


pected to do is to determine the logical 


business forecaster should be ex 


consequences of current economic forces 
if the assumptions turn out to be right 
The wise forecaster in this situation does 
not attempt to assume the role of political 
prophet, public opinion expert or to know 
the future credit policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board. If he 
different sets of assumptions and deter 


different 


is wise, he sets up 


mines forecasts Or a range of 


THE CONTROLLER 


quantitative results under different as- 
sumptions that appear most reasonable. 


Approach and Method 

“Despite these difficulties and uncer- 
tainties and dependence on business ex- 
perience, experienced forecasters recog- 
nize the need for some guiding principles 
and relationships, unless forecasting is to 
be reduced entirely to the application of 
judgment. To the extent that forecasting 
can be based on generalized economic 
relationships, it is scientific.” 

Pointing out that economists over the 
past ten years have tended toward meth- 
ods which deal with the business situa- 
tion as a whole, Mr. Newbury outlines 


RE: THE CONTENTS 


Detailed case histories, highly in- 
formative charts, a text which sum- 
marizes and interprets the findings, 
and a description of the various 
types of business forecasting em- 
ployed by corporations are con- 
tained in the new study on “Business 
Forecasting” which is available at 
$5.00. Members of the Controllers 
Institute can obtain the study at the 
special price of $2.00, direct from 
CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION, INC. 
One East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 


the approaches employed, showing how 
such factors as private investment spend- 
ing, government spending, consumer ex- 
penditures and money and credit relate 
to the overall condition. He explains the 
method of forecasting based on Gross 


National Product, and tells how econo- 
mists estimate the latter. 

“This detailed ‘model’ method probably 
involves a more difficult statistical re- 
search job than the average business man 
is willing to undertake,” the author ad- 
vises—and goes on to describe a simpler 
short-cut approach ‘‘that usually can give 
an adequate estimate of GNP. This short- 
cut method requires only an estimate of 
future expenditures of an investment na- 
ture.’ What these expenditures are might 
be considered a most valuable part of 
the report. 

An alternate approach described by the 
author is that involving the projection of 
past experience sometimes called the tech- 
nique of historical comparison. “In the 
method,”’ he explains, “the forecaster de- 
termines how general business or—more 
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frequently—how a specific industry or 
product has varied in production or sales 
during some past period and assumes that 
the same pattern or behavior will con- 
tinue. The forecaster sometimes assumes 
that all factors and conditions affecting 
the level of business that existed during 
the past period will continue to exist 
without change during the forecast period. 
This, of course, is an indefensible aspect 
of all forecasting methods that project 
the past into the future. But in many situ- 
ations no better method is available; in 
others, the risk of change is not large 
enough to invalidate the result.” 


The Pitfalls of Forecasting 

The attempt to project the past cyclical 
pattern of general business—the compos- 
ite business cycle—is labeled as ’’question- 
able and dangerous” by the author, 
because “the underlying forces and condi- 
tions that influence business as a whole 
are continually changing. 

“A vast amount of research has been 
carried on in this field of business cycle 
theory and behavior, and many books 
have been written, all with very little 
practical result. In this survey of fore- 
casting practice, only one corporation 
stressed the importance of business cycle 
analysis as a useful forecasting tool, and 
only a few corporations gave it even sec- 
ondary consideration. 

“One reason for this evident lack of 
interest in business cycle analysis by pro- 
fessional forecasters is to be found in the 
fact that so much of the research in this 
field has been directed to the study of the 
business cycle as a manifestation of busi- 
ness activity as a whole. The attention of 
the students of the business cycle has been 
directed almost exclusively to the busi- 
ness cycle of American industry, rather 
than to the very different cyclical behavior 
of different industries and of individual 
products. 

“The validity of this general method 
of historical comparison depends on con- 
ditions remaining the same. Conditions 
affecting total business are continually 
changing. The periodic fluctuations of the 
composite business cycle have shown no 
dependable or useful regularity—in its 
length, in its amplitude or in its timing. 
The composite business cycle includes 
many different and largely independent 
cyclical movements, each with its own 
length, amplitude and relative time sched- 
ule.” 

The report analyzes these independent 
of which the most impor- 
tant are defined as the residential build- 
ing cycle, the heavy industry cycle and the 
cotton consumption cycle. Each is dealt 
with at length in the text, which con- 
cludes with a discussion of the Federal 
Reserve Board Index of Industrial Pro- 
duction and its use for forecasting. 


movements 





Financing Capital Formation: 


Should “Something New” Be Added? 


HE TRADITIONAL methods of financing 
toon formation in the United States 
are no longer adequate, and a new or re- 
vitalized method will have to be forth- 
coming, says Stahrl Edmunds, Economic 
Analyst with the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company, in the Harvard 
Business Review. Because of collective 
bargaining and discriminatory tax laws, 
Mr. Edmunds contends in ‘Financing 
Capital Formation,’ business can no 
longer rely on plowed back earnings and 
high income investors to meet its venture 
capital requirements. Nor is the over- 
simplified approach of reducing income 
tax rates likely to be at all effective. 

Acting on the premise, which he ex- 
amines in detail, that there will be no 
let-up in future demands for capital, the 
author takes up “the central problem of 
who in the future is likely to initiate the 
savings and investment to provide for eco- 
nomic growth. . . . There appear to be 
three major possibilities: (1) Tax laws 
and investment selling machinery may be 
developed to draw out from the middle- 
income workers a larger supply of equity 
funds; (2) financial institutions may di- 
vert some of their new investments from 
indebtedness securities to equities; (3) 
the government may come to provide the 
venture funds in the future. 

“It is no mere academic discussion,” he 
says, ‘to consider the differences between 
these three possibilities. The question of 
which course is to be followed has a great 
bearing on the kind of business there will 
be in the future. 

“If the first alternative prevails, eco- 
nomic life in the United States may have 
more chance of being characterized by rea- 
sonableness, democracy, and high pro- 
ductivity. If the second method prevails, 
there is the danger of even more concen- 
tration and centralization than at present, 
still greater discretion in the managerial 
group, and perhaps a fairly strong political 
division of opinion. If the third alternative 
prevails, undoubtedly business will be sub- 
stantially regimented under the direction 
of the government.” 

Mr. Edmunds looks hopefully at the 
first alternative. “Recently only about 8% 
of corporate capital formation was fi- 
nanced from capital stock,’ he observes. 
“This is a pitifully small amount of 
equity investment to be flowing into busi- 
ness. At the same time, when the net 
equity investment by individuals in busi- 


ness was $1.3 billion, liquid savings 
owned by individuals amounted to $172 
billion. To put the matter more forcibly, 
when individuals had liquid savings worth 
more than twice the total value of all the 
common stock on the stock exchanges, they 
were willing that year to invest only 1/130 
of their liquid holdings in the common 
stock of business enterprise. 
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These facts tell us that there is an 
ample reservoir of funds, but that indi- 
viduals are withholding their liquid assets 
from venture uses. Why are individuals 
doing this, and what is the remedy ? 

‘These are complex, difficult questions. 
Certainly it is an oversimplified approach 
to advance the often suggested remedy of 
lowering the progressiveness of the in- 
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Pocket Equipment... 

Postindex Visible Forms are 
available in pocket types os well 
os fold-over forms illustrated. 


Purchase, Production, Inventory, 
Personnel, Sales Records . . 
Postindex Visible Record Systems 
stand constant watch over these 
controls and insure their effective- 
ness and accuracy. Postindex ex- 
clusive features are designed to 
prevent loss of records . . . reduce 
operating costs and time . . . and 
provide you with a continuous, 
up-to-the-minute picture of your 
entire operation. It makes record 
keeping easy and efficient. 


@ Four Sides to Write on—The Self- 
Aligning Trunnion Wire hinges 
your records on steel. Easy to insert 
—quick to remove. Insures neat- 
ness, prevents loss of records from 
wear. Each Postindex card is 
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ables use of multiple page records 
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of record forms in which you are 
interested. Write Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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come tax rates. In fact, the position can 
be taken that a general reduction of in- 
come tax rates does not go to the heart of 
the matter at all. A general income tax 
reduction is more likely to result in greater 
consumption or in more savings seeking a 
fixed income than it is to result in more 
venture capital.” 

Mr. Edmunds lists some of the causes 
for the reluctance of individuals to use 
their liquid assets for venture purposes. 

One is that the declining number of in- 
dependent business men and the increas- 
ing percentage of employes results in a 
smaller proportion of people who have a 
stimulus for thinking about venture in- 
vestment. 

A second is that business has, reputa- 
tion-wise, fallen in estate—‘‘children do 
not yearn to be Horatio Alger heroes these 
days; their ideal is Lil’ Abner, who does 
not work at all.” 

A third, more tangible cause is the fact 
that tax laws in effect discriminate against 
equity funds. 

Fourth, there are some indications that 
the public is showing an increasing will- 
ingness to consume rather than invest. 

The author then proceeds to an ap- 
praisal of available solutions. Revising 
discriminatory tax laws is a possibility, he 
says, “but not a very likely one because 
widespread revision of tax laws is diffi- 
cult to accomplish.” He considers the 
most practical approach to be that of over- 
hauling the securities selling machinery. 

“When one stops to think that the long- 
run effect of collective bargaining is 
likely to increase the wage share at the 
expense of plowed back earnings, the im- 
portance of developing machinery to sell 
equities to workingmen becomes apparent. 
If sales management can sell life insur- 
ance widely to workingmen and everyone 
else in the economy, if the government 
can sell Series E Bonds to a broad market, 
why could not good sales management in 
the capital markets sell equities more 
widely ? 

‘There is actually some scanty evidence 
that securities are not really being ‘sold’ 
in the United States, even to existing mar- 
kets, in the aggressive and competitive 
way that other goods and services afe 
sold. The New York Journal of Com- 
merce made a survey which indicated that 
64% of American business men who 
might be classified as executives with in- 
comes over $5,000 had never been called 
upon by a salesman selling securities, Of 
the other 36%, about 30% had been 
called upon by a salesman initially be- 
cause they asked a sales organization to 
send a representative out to see them. 

Imagine what would happen to the 
life insurance companies—or even the 
Fuller Brush Company—if their salesmen 
became merely order-takers ? 

In addition to what can be done to 
improve the securities selling machinery, 
there may also be possibilities of develop- 





ing a middle-income market for equities 
through devising new or special forms of 
securities.” 

Going on to the second alternative of 
financing future capital formation—diver- 
sion of the debt-seeking funds of financial 
institutions to venture purposes—Mr., Ed- 
munds notes that all of these institutions 
“invest predominantly in fixed income ob- 
ligations with very little available for 
common or preferred stocks. When one 
considers that the annual additions of new 
funds for investment in the hands of these 
institutions is $10 billion, while the new 
money flotations of common and preferred 
stocks have only been about $1.5 billion 
per year, it is apparent that the financial 
institutions could significantly augment 
the supply of equity funds. . . . 

“In any event there are many obstacles 
in the way of financial institutions’ going 
into venture or equity investment on a 
large scale. There are the investment laws 
which to a marked degree circumscribe 
the ability of financial institutions to enter 
this field on a large scale. There is the val- 
uation problem. The experience, attitude, 
and tradition of investment officers and 
directors of financial institutions would 
also make the transition difficult. Most im- 
portant of all, there are the moral and 
legal responsibilities to clients—whether 
they be depositors, policy owners, or trust 
beneficiaries—to fulfill the contractual ar- 
rangements under which monies were 
saved and paid into the financial institu- 
tion. 

“These obstacles do not mean that a 
change in investment practices is impossi- 
ble, but they do mean that the change will 
have to be slow. The transition will have 
to wait upon alteration of laws, reorienta- 
tion of investment personnel, and perhaps 
the devising of new contractual arrange- 
ments with the public.” 

The effect of resorting to the third al- 
ternative—government provision of ven- 
ture funds—will result in a profound al- 
teration of the economy, Mr. Edmunds 
believes. 

A trend in this direction, however, “‘is 
already under way in the form of public 
power and atomic energy. Even some of 
the credit arrangements of the Farm 
Credit Administration and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation are more 
like equity financing than loans. The 
funds supplied by the RFC to finance the 
Lustron house provide the bulk of the 
capitalization of that corporation. This 
arrangement is called a loan, but the en- 
terprise is speculative and the funds are 
serving in lieu of equity capital. For prac- 
tical purposes, such a loan amounts to ven- 
ture capital. Some of the Kaiser enter- 
prises provide further examples. Such ar- 
rangements will in all probability—such is 
the tenor of our times—be expanded and 
liberalized if the needs of the economy for 
capital formation are not otherwise ade- 
quately financed. . . . 
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“Like the other two alternatives for fi- 
nancing future capital formation, the pro- 
vision of venture capital by government 

: 7h | would only develop slowly. It would come 
NOW! & : through additional guarantees to private 
Y lenders, aid to investors, and gradually to 

outright grants to business. Those in the 


C ut h 8 a y a ro i ZG investment field who rely upon govern- 
y p y aes) ment guarantees, as in the case of GI 
1 , a mortgages, are being uncritical of the out- 

. : / come to which this can lead. 
p ro d iH C t } 0 n C 0 sts / “The more the people in the financial 
{ Y world lean on government assistance, the 
more assistance there will be. The govern- 
. . . by having your payroll records : ment is often looked upon as an aggres- 
prepared the modern, efficient way! : sive force intervening in business affairs; 
a more accurate representation may be 
that government is a rather passive insti- 
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UNION DEMANDS IN 1950 Relay 
Indirect Compensation Rising 
; , Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief e i 
May Raguine Changes des | Me Steal imal teeters 


Board, recently declared that industry's 
ndwiance Pers, rea 
Your Group J total bill for indirect compensation was 
in excess of $5 billions in 1949, against 
ors : $2 billions in 1939 and $600 millions 
Be prepared by ascertaining in advance the cost of in 1929. 

This total will rise further by an in- 
crease of 14 per cent in 1950 to social in- 
: : ; surance and by expanded contributions by 
Our twenty-five years experience in setting up and employers to private pension plans, he 
adc ed. 

Mr. Gainsbrugh maintained that em- 
is available on a reasonable fee basis. ployes received in 1948 about $73.40 out 
of every $100 of income produced by 
Often savings we develop on present coverage offset ei api and that, although welfare 

payments increased sharply—tising nearly 
the cost of broader benefits. $1.5 billions since—the total percentage 
of income paid to employes directly and 
indirectly was no greater than in 1929. 
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Pension Angles Discussed 


Although there seems to be no legal 
necessity to obtain stockholders’ approval 
to an industrial pension plan, any more 
than to any other collective bargaining 
contract, most plans do provide for such 
approval on the condition that the plan 
will terminate if approval is not obtained, 
Burton A. Zorn, member of the law firm 
of Proskauer, Rose, Goetz & Mendelsohn, 
said recently at a pension forum sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York. 

He emphasized that a non-contributory 
plan should give employers full control 
over financial matters, but that the union 
should be informed fully on the progress. 

A. D. Marshall, assistant secretary of 
General Electric Co., told the meeting that 
experience with employe pension plans, 
dating to 1912, has shown the worker, 
generally, has a much greater interest in 
a program towards which he contributes 
than in a non-contributory scheme. 

John H. Holzbog, director of industrial 
relations at Otis Elevator Co., pointed 
out that “‘once a program has been agreed 
upon, it should not be subject to frequent 
change, at least a five year ‘freeze’ on col- 
lective gaining provisions being desir- 
able.” 

J. W. Myers, manager of the insurance 
and social security department of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (New Jersey) spoke on the 
financing of voluntary pension plans. He 
pointed to the pay-as-you-go method as 
the least desirable and discussed both the 
trust and insurance variations as well. 


Taxes Slow British Industry 


High taxes are a major factor in crip- 
pling British industry, according to Sir 
Robert Sinclair, President of the Federa- 
tion of British Industries. 

Sir Robert said four main factors are 
holding up industrial productivity, and 
three of them involve taxes. The first, he 
said, is excessive taxation. The second is 
high cost, partly caused by high taxes; 
the third, lack of incentive, also partly 
caused by high taxes; and the fourth, na- 
tionalization of some industries and fear 
that others will be nationalized. 


* * * 


“It seems paradoxical that those who 
become so hysterically alarmed over the 
Communistic philosophy are constantly 
advocating regulations that restrict our 
freedom of operation. This freedom has 
made our representative form of govern- 
ment the barrier it is to a world conquest 
by Communism. War regulations have no 
place in a peace-time economy even 
though such economy is striving to build 
a strong nation adequate for the defense 
of its government and its people.” —Henry 
H. Heimann, Executive Manager, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 
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Union Official Points Out Phases 
To Remember in Pension Plans 


Discussing the subject of pensions re- 
cently, Fortune Magazine has emphasized 
the many technicalities involved and the 
need for expert assistance. It cited in that 
connection a list of factors that one steel 
union official claimed a steel company had 
failed to cover in its cost estimates. Ac- 
cording to the steel union official they 
were: 

(a) The assumed interest rate; (b) 
mortality of employes before and after 
retirement; (c) the rate at which em- 
ployes will withdraw from service for 
reasons other than death; (d) whether 
the initial accrved liability is to be frozen 
or funded, and if the latter, over what 
period; (e) if ... funded, what the 
cost will be when the funding process is 
completed; (f) the rate at which em- 
ployes are expected to retire upon reach- 
ing the age of sixty-five; (g) ... are 
expected to become permanently and to- 
tally disabled; (h) the anticipated age 
distribution of new employes; (i) the 
method used to calculate costs; (j) the 
distribution of present employes by age; 
(k) . . . by sex; (1) the distribution of 
life insurance by age; (m) . . . of em- 
ployes by marital status and number of 
dependents ; (n) the allocation of costs as 
between different types of insuran-e: (0) 
whether the plan is to be insured or 
trusteed; (p) whether . . . the ‘deposit 
administration’ form of underwriting is to 
be used or the plan is to be completely in- 
sured; (q) if... insured, whether or 
not there are changes upon the realloca- 
tion of reserves consequent upon the with- 
drawal of employes; (r) whether or not 
expenses of administration are included; 
(s) whether reserves in addition to the 
technical reserves are to be accumulated ; 
(t) whether the estimates have been in 
any way related to specific company ex- 


pe lence.” 


Upward Trend Reversed As 
Number of Businesses Decline 


The number of business firms in op- 
eration in the United States showed a de- 
cline from March 31, 1948 to the cor- 
responding date in 1949, according 
to the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Only the Middle East and South- 
east regions showed gains. 

The downturn in 1949 reversed an 
upward trend that had been under way 
since the beginning of 1944 in all geo- 
graphic regions, said the Board. The 
growth was most pronounced in the Far 
West where the business population in- 
creased 439% from 1945 to 1948. On the 
other hand, the Central region experi- 
enced a gain of only 17%, with the other 
regions falling within the two extremes. 
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THE ROAD AHEAD: 
America’s Creeping Revolution—by John T. Flynn 


Reviewed by JOSEPH J. MYLER, Secretary 
and Treasurer of Neisner Brothers, Inc., 
Rochester, 


In this candid and blunt book, the 
author claims that we are traveling straight 
down the road to Socialism in practically 
the same way that England did. 

He describes the steps by which So- 
cialism came to England—the establish- 
ment in 1883 of the Fabian Society, their 
plan of attack and steady siege against 
the established government. In 1905, the 
movement really got under way, just 
when Edward VII seemingly sat on a 
solid throne and ruled a vast empire. In 
1914, the Labor Party had representatives 
in the British cabinet. In 1918, the Labor 
Party was the official opposition, having 
absorbed the old Liberal Party. In 1923, 
their leader, Ramsay MacDonald was the 
Prime Minister of England. 

Until the 1950 elections, a Socialist 
government ruled supreme in England. 
Of the 390 Socialist members in Parlia- 
ment, 230 were members of the Fabian 
Society. Forty-one other of its members 
were in the government. 

This was not a natural evolution of so- 
ciety, but a deliberately planned and skill- 
fully executed campaign. Certain very 
definite steps are explained in the book. 

Great Britain has nationalized eight 
functions, as follows 

1. The Bank 


> 


tf Eneland 
f Englane 
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Cables and wireless 
Civil aviation 

7 ransp wt 

Coal min 

Electricity 

Gas Industry 

8. Medical services 


According to promises this should have 
brought bounteous living. Actually, how- 
ever, British Socialism has been a tragic 
failure. The people cry out against im- 
possible prices, scarcity against everything, 
slug- 
gards and oppressors. Sir Stafford Cripps 
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is not known as Mr. Bountiful, but as 
Mr. Austerity. The Fabian dream has 
failed. 

Instead of plenty of food there is ra- 
tioning—one egg and a half a week, 
three ounces of butter, six ounces of mar- 
garin, one ounce of lard, one ounce of 
cheese, one ounce of bacon, eight ounces 
of sugar, six ounces of meat, and two 
ounces of beef. 

Freedom, the great English heritage, 
has been lost. The farmers farm accord- 
ing to government orders. Socialized med- 
icine has not worked and has spread what 
they have so thin that now almost every- 
one has inadequate medical care. Taxes 
are excessive—as much as ten times as 
high as in America. The rich have been 
taxed out of existence so that now the 
poor must be taxed heavily. England’s 
foreign trade has vanished and her gold 
supply is very low. In short, England is 
on the verge of bankruptcy. 

True, two world wars nearly finished 
England off, but with so little left, the 
spending planners have further devital- 
ized the country. Without aid from Capi- 
talist America, England would be in an 
even worse plight. The greatest prayer 
British Socialists could utter would be 
that America be spared from Socialism so 
that this aid might continue. 

Yet this is the system of Fabian So- 
cialism we in America are asked to imi- 
tate. 


Socialism in America 

We have had a Socialist movement in 
this country for over 50 years. It was or- 
ganized by Eugene V. Debs, the party's 
first candidate for president. The party 
was never a political threat even under 
Norman Thomas, and so the leaders fol- 
lowed in the steps of the Fabian Socialists 
and re-named the movement the Planned 
Economy 

The movement began to make great 
headway here in about 1938, when a 
group of men headed by Dr. Alvin Han- 
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sen appeared in Washington with an 
American edition of Mr. John Maynard 
Keynes’ theories of spending and national 
debt. The new theory taught that debt was 
not to be shunned, that governments 
could borrow almost indefinitely, that 
government debt was not a burden, did 
not have to be paid, and was, liberally, an 
unmixed blessing. A whole batch of Har- 
vard and other professors endorsed the 
idea. A whole swarm of Socialists, Tech- 
nocrats, and Fabians swarmed into Wash- 
ington to fill important bureaucratic posts. 

In January, 1947, the Americans for 
Democratic Action was formed. This or- 
ganization has now become the spearhead 
and the central planning and propaganda 
machine of the National Socialist Eco- 
nomic Planners in this country. 

The Liberal Party, now the political 
arm of the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion in New York State, recently nomi- 
nated Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., and 
elected him to Congress, proving that 
their votes are important. 

These Planners believe that the New 
Deal and the last war effectually wrecked 
the American Capitalist system and that 
America will soon follow England into 
the fold of Socialism. 

The Socialist program for America 
envisions taking over all the enterprises 
controlling credit, power, transportation, 
coal, steel, the export and import trade, 
and all insurance aston All other in- 
dustries would be subject to federal plan- 
ning. Ample provision for pensions and 
relief would be made for all. 

That is the program of the Socialist 
Planners who are more of a threat to our 
way of life than the Communists. 

The author names many of the leading 
Socialists and describes the special ac- 
tivities of some of them. He also describes 
the work of the Communists in America 
in fomenting side against side and 
spreading discord, knowing that by so 
doing they are helping the Socialist. 

Since the war, Russia and Communism 
have become unpopular. It is popular to 
be Anti-Communist, but behind that label 
the Socialists and Socialist Planners hide 
because they know Socialism is just a 
safe stopover on the way to Communism. 

The immediate drive of the heads of 
the unions and the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action is for socialized medicine 
and public housing. Mr. Reuther wants 
twenty million homes to cost about $6,000 
each. This is considered to be too big a 
job for private industry. 


The War on the South 

For many years the northern Negro 
voted with the Republicans. The advent 
of the New Deal with its relief programs 
brought many Negroes into the Demo- 
cratic field. Today the Socialist Planners 
have the northern Negro vote. They now 
want the southern Negro vote, and think 





they can get it if they get the vote for the 
Negro. 

Recently we witnessed a filibuster by 
southern Democrats on the Civil Rights 
Bill. The question was thrown into the 
Senate in 1949 by the President, who is 
a prisoner of the Socialist Planners, and 
does their bidding. 

A major political problem faces the 
Democratic Party. The more it yields to 
the Socialist Planners, the more it antago- 
nizes large numbers of traditional Demo- 
crats. If they form a third party, the 
Democratic Party in the North would 
shrink to futility. 


The Kingdom of God 

The Socialist Planners have used the 
Church to further their plans. The Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America is controlled by Socialist Plan- 
ners. 

The chairman of the policy committee 
is Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, a bishop 
of the Methodist Church. One of his sup- 
porters is Guy Emery Shipler, the editor 
of The Churchman. Another is Dr. 
Stanley Jones whose favorite expression 
is “The Kingdom of God,’ which in 
Jones’ mind is Fabian Socialism. 

The Council of Churches right now is 
putting on an extensive drive for social- 
ized medicine and is using some of its lit- 
erature to praise the project. 

Large numbers of clergymen are aware 
of the fact that the churches are being 
used not to save men’s souls, but to de- 
stroy our political and economic institu- 
tions. 

When in August 1948, The World 
Council of Churches came into being 
(with Bishop Oxnam, one of its presi- 
dents, representing the Western Hemis- 
phere), at the same time an International 
Council of Christian Churches was formed 
(with the Reverend Carl McIntire of 
Collingswood, New Jersey named as presi- 
dent). So sides are being taken. 


The War on the Mind 

A determined effort has also been made 
to use the radio, press, and the editorial 
offices of publishing houses. Recently, 
General Eisenhower and Dr. Conant de- 
clared against the use of Communist 
teachers in our colleges. The Communist 
is no greater enemy than the Socialist pro- 
fessor. Both of them promote the Social- 
ist philosophy, but the Socialist professor 
does it far more effectually, because we 
have given him a coat of approval as an 
anti-Communist. 

Recent studies at several colleges show 
that professors belong to many Commu- 
nist-front organizations—one professor 
belonged to fourteen such organizations ; 
another to twelve; one college had sev- 
enty-six faculty members in Red-front 
organizations. Furthermore, college pro- 
fessors serve on the directorate of many 
of these Communist-front organizations. 


Another favorite roosting place for 
these revolutionary individuals is the edi- 
torial sanctums of text-book publishing 
houses. Here they work to temper school 
books with their thinking, and raise a hue 
and cry against freedom of speech if the 
subject is called to public attention. 


Where Do We Stand Today? 

According to the author our Federal 
Reserve Board and banks ate completely 
dominated by the federal government. All 
of our 14,000 private commercial as well 
as our savings Saale have a large portion 
of their investible funds in United States 
government securities. 

Next to credit, the key economic weapon 
is electrical power. The government has 
a huge investment in The Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority which operates at a huge 
loss, but sixteen other projects are being 
urged by the President. 

Right now the project under heavy 
pressure by the planners is socialized med- 
icine. It is called health insurance and it 
is much like the plan now operating in 
Britain. 

An attack has been made on the rail- 
roads. The Department of Justice has 
charged that roads collected unreasonable 
freight rates from the government during 
the war. The charges are estimated at not 
less than two billion dollars, which is 
three times the working capital of the 
railroads. Should the government obtain 
such a judgment, the railroads could not 
pay it, and the government would acquire 
the railroads for the judgment. 

As for steel, you will recall that early 
in 1949 the President asked Congress to 
give him authority to build additional 
steel mills, because he believed private 
industry was not producing in sufficient 
quantities. 

As for future planning the Spence Bill 
and the Brannon Bill show what is in 
store for industry and agriculture. Were 
the Spence Act passed we would be far- 
ther along the road to Socialism than 
England was in 1946. The Brannon Plan 
is like the present British plan which Sir 
Stafford Cripps has declared is so great a 
strain on the government that it must be 
curtailed. 


What to Do 

Here are the solutions the author pre- 

scribes: 

1. We must once again put HUMAN 
FREEDOM as the first of our demands. 
We must strive for a better life for 
all, but not at the expense of our 
liberties. There can be no security in 
a nation without freedom. 

. We must stop apologizing for our 
Capitalist society. 

Second to our love of freedom must 
come our resolve to stand up for the 
American way. 

Not one more step into Socialism 
Hold the line for the American way 
of life. 


. Get rid of the compromising leaders. 

. We must realize that we are in the 
midst of a revolution—that it is 
WAR—and that we must begin to 
fight it as such. 

. We must put an end to the orgy of 
spending that is rapidly bankrupting 
the nation. 

. We must put an end to crisis govern- 
ment in America. 

We must stop “planning” for Social- 
ism and begin planning to make our 
system of private enterprise operate 
at its highest capacity. 

We must set about rebuilding our 
republican system of government. 
We cannot depend upon any political 
party to save us. 

We must realize that this is not 
a succession of unrelated battles 
against doctors or utility magnates, 
but one big war against our civiliza- 
tion. 


OTHER BOOK ENTRIES 


WELFARE ISSUES IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING. American Manage- 
ment Association, New York. $1.00. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY AND WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION. American Management 
Association, New York. $1.00. 
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Members of the Controllers Institute are identified in the follow- 
ing items by certificate number and year of election in parentheses. 


(#3864-1947) 
New 


ROBERT C. TYSON 
United States Steel Corporation, 
York, has been 
elected Comp- 
troller of the 
Corporation. A 
graduate of 
Princeton, he 
was associated 
with Price, Wa- 
terhouse & Co. 
and became a 
Certified Public 
Accountant in 
1934. He joined 
United States Steel in 1939 as Assistant 
Audit Supervisor, rising later to the post 
of General Accountant and Assistant 
Comptroller. Mr. Tyson is serving on the 
Committee on Cooperation with Other 
Organizations of Controllers Institute. 


ROBERT C. TYSON 


ALLEN C. Ritz (#2870-1944) has been 
elected director for a three year term and 
treasurer of the Light House of the Syra- 
cuse Association of the Workers for the 
Blind. Mr. Ritz is controller of Rollaway 
Bearing Company, Syracuse. 


KENNETH A, ANDREWS, formerly con- 
troller of Allied Stores and Namms, Inc. 
of Brooklyn, New York, was appointed 
on March 1 as operating Vice President. 
Mr. Andrews had been controller at the 
Allied home office since June, 1947. 


Lee C. ANDREWS and JOHN BUCHAN 
have been elected Assistant Comptrollers 
of Bell and Howell Company, Chicago. 


FELICLEATIONS ARE 


HERMAN Press, Treasurer of Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
has been appointed a Director of the com- 
pany. Mr. Press joined American Loco- 
motive in 1929, was named Treasurer in 
1937. 


TOLMAN G. EvERETT has been elected 
Secretary and Comptroller of the Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago. 


FRANKLYN A. EDWARDS, PETER A. 
FLATTERY, MICHAEL V. Lacey, JOHN F. 
CLAUSEN, JAMES C, GUERIN, and JOHN 
T. WiuiaMs have been appointed Assist- 
ant Treasurers of Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York. All were formerly 
members of the bank’s Comptroller's De- 
partment. 


CHARLES A. MCNAMARA has been ap- 
pointed auditor of the Hotel Statler, New 
York. He formerly was a Statler field au- 
ditor. 


FRANK H. ScHMipT has been elected 
President of California Trust Company, 
Los Angeles. Formerly Executive Vice 
President, he succeeds FRANK L. KING 
who was elevated to Chairman of the 
Board. Mr. King (#272-1933) is Presi- 
dent of California Bank, of which Cali- 
fornia Trust Company is a wholly owned 
afhliate. 


GeorGE M. SILVERSON has been ap- 
pointed Vice President and Treasurer of 
Princess Jr. Corp. of New York. 


IN ORDER! 


The 15th Anniversary of the Philadelphia Control of the 
Controllers Institute will be observed on April 13, 1950 uith a 
dinner followed by an anniversary program at the Warwick 
Hotel in Philadelphia. National officers and directors of 


the ¢ 


THE CONTROLLER 


yntrollers Institute are being invited to participate. 


APRIL 1950 
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R. L. Boswett, Financial Vice Presi- 
dent of Continental Oil Company, Ponca 
City, Oklahoma, has been elected Treas- 
urer of the Company and A. W. TARKING- 
TON, also of Ponca City, has been pro- 
moted from the post of Treasurer to As- 
sistant to the President, L. F. McCollum. 


HAROLD R. GERMAN, retired from the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company as Vice 
President in charge of finance and ac- 
counting, has been elected to the newly 
created post of Controller of the New 
York City Mission Society. 


P. W. TuirtLe, General Auditor and 
Controller of the Sinclair Oil Corporation 
since its formation in 1916, was elected 
a Director to succeed ALVIN UNTERMYER. 
Mr. Thirtle has been more than 30 years 
in various offices in the company. 


ARTHUR S. VERSFELT has been elected 
Treasurer-Controller of Aircraft Engine & 
Parts Corp., New York. 


THoMas L, EvaNs (#913-1937) has 
been named Secretary-Treasurer and Op- 
erating Manager 
of the Rosen- 
baum Company, 
Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Evans, who is 
Chairman of the 
National Com- 
mittee on Social 
Security of the 
Controllers Insti- 
tute, recently 
completed a 
study of New 
York State’s Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Law, which he we at 
the request of Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York. 

The results of the study have been em- 
bodied in the recently introduced bill by 
Senator Hatfield and Assemblyman Wad- 
lin and another bill by Assemblyman Os- 
trander. The bills, which would make 
basic changes in New York State’s Unem- 
ployment Insurance Law, have attracted 
national attention. 

Before undertaking his assignment for 
New York State, Mr. Evans was Treasurer 
and a member of the Board of J. N. 
Adam & Company, Buffalo and previously 
Controller of N. Snellenburg & Company, 
Philadelphia. 

He is a past pre of the Philadel- 
phia Control of the Controllers Institute 
and has been a frequent contributor to 
the pages of THE CONTROLLER, as well 
as leading discussions on the Federal So- 
cial Security proposals at the 1949 Eastern 
ind Midwestern Conferences of the In- 
stitute, also the Annual Meeting last Sep- 
tember in San Francisco. 

Mr. Evans is a member of the Social Se- 
curity Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and a member 
of the Board of Trustees of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. 


THOMAS L. EVANS 





K. Y. SmMpALL (#1246-1938), chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Con- 
trollers Institute 
of America, and 
comptroller of 
The Procter & 
Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati; Vic- 
TOR Z. BRINK, 
assistant control- 
ler of Ford Mo- 
tor Company, 
Dearborn, Mich- 
igan; and Dean 
RICHARD L. Ko- 
ZELKA (#4157- 
1948), of the School of Business Admin- 
istration, University of Minnesota, partici- 
pated in the recent Thirtieth Anniversary 
Conference and Banquet of the School of 
Business Administration of the University 
of Minnesota. Mr. Siddall discussed 
“What the Controller Expects from bis 
Staff,” and Mr. Brink presented an ad- 
dress on “The University’s Part in Train- 
ing for Controllership.” Dean Kozelka 
served as chairman of the dinner session. 
A third speaker on the “Controllership” 
session at the Conference was PHILIP 
PILLsBURY, president of the Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., who spoke on “What Man- 
agement Expects from the Controller.” 


K. Y. SIDDALL 


WM. HERBERT CARR (#299-1934), 
president of the Controllers Institute of 
America, ap- 
peared on the 
Accounting and 
Controllership 
panel of the 
Graduate School 
of Business at 
Stanford Univer- 
sity on February 
2. This is part of 
a new program 
called the Voca- 
tional Business 
Clinic and cov- 
ers various fields of business activity. Mr. 
Carr, a graduate of Stanford University, 
is vice president and treasurer of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco. Earlier he appeared on another pro- 
gram at Stanford in connection with a 
series of vocational guidance talks. The 
subject of Mr. Carr’s talk on that occasion 
was “The Accounting and Controllership 
Field in Industry.” 


W. H. CARR 


Morris Lipit, controller of Namm’s of 
Brooklyn, New York has aisumed in ad- 
dition to his present duties tre post of cor- 
porate secretary replacing the late Charles 


Kapp. 


JosePH R. BRANSFORD, Financial Vice 
President of Western Electric Company, 
was recently elected a Director of the 
Company. 


CHARLES A. SPECHT (#4507-1949) is 
now serving as controller of Charles Pfi- 
zer & Company, Inc. of Brooklyn, New 
York. Previously, Mr. Specht was with the 
Joy Manufacturing Company of Franklin, 
Pennsylvania. A graduate of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Mr. Specht was a lecturer in ac- 
counting and related subjects at the eve- 
ning session at the University from 1940 
to 1945. 


Dr. THomMas H. CARROLL (#4207- 
1948) Dean of the College of Business 
Administration of Syracuse University, 
will assume new duties on September 1 as 
Dean of the School of Commerce at the 
University of North Carolina. Dr. Car- 
roll, an Associate Member of the Control- 
lers Institute, was one of the youngest 
deans in the history of Syracuse Univer- 
sity when he joined it at the age of 31. 
While at Syracuse, Dean Carroll served 
as a member of the Executive Committee 
of the American Association of Collegi- 
ate Schools of Business and is a member of 
the National Committee on Education of 
the Controllers Institute. He was one of 
seven educators appointed in 1948 to serve 
on a study committee on policy and pro- 
gram for the Ford Foundation to develop 
data for use in advising the country's 
largest foundation on the utilization of 
its resources for the promotion of human 
welfare. Dean Carroll was Assistant Dean 
of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Harvard University from 
1939 until 1946 when he joined Syracuse. 
He took a leave of absence from his Har- 
vard position in 1942 to enter Naval du- 
ties and became Officer-in-Charge of the 
Officer Candidate Section of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel at Washington, D. C., 
retiring with the rank of Commander, 
U. S. Naval Reserve. 


Dr. DupLEY pEWrTt CARROLL, 
ganizer and for 31 years Dean of the 
School of Commerce of the University of 
North Carolina, will continue to teach 
The retiring Dean came to Chapel Hill 
from Columbia University in 1918 and 
has the distinction of having had a longer 
tenure of office than any other dean in the 
University. Under his administration the 
graduating class of the School rose from 
12 in 1921 to 500 in 1949. One of his 
outstanding accomplishments was the es- 
tablishment of the Business Foundation 
of North Carolina in 1946 “to aid and 
promote all types of education, serv- 
ice and research for business and indus 
try at or through the School of Commerce 
and other departments of the University 
of North Carolina.” 


or- 


FREDERICK E. BURNHAM (#2760-1943) 
has accepted the Controllership of the 
Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit. Mr. 
Burnham, formerly with Colt’s Manufac- 
turing Company, Hartford, Conn., was a 
director of the Hartford Control of the 
Controllers Institute of America. 
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FORGETTING 
MADE 
DIFFICULT 


Go forget the differ- 
ence between replace- 
ment and original cost 
in planning for the 
future, can be serious. 
An ever visible “Re- 
placement Reserve” 
maintained by apprais- 
al, makes forgetting 
more difficult. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
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Over Fifty Years of Service 
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CAPITAL YIELD 
REPORTS 


A new book which describes in step-by-step detail my method 
of computing the annual yield or rate of return on the capital used 
to produce and market individual articles and product lines. This 
method may be used with any cost system, and I have tried to 
leave nothing to the imagination. I am not selling a book, but a 
new concept of the use of accounting figures as aids to the profit- 


able operation of business. 


Use of capital is a denominator common to all 
business. Are you treating the capital invested in 
your business with the respect it deserves ? 


Edition is limited, so please send check or your company pur- 
chase order for your copy. Examine it for ten days, and if the 
new ideas therein are not worth more than $10.00 to you, return 
the book unmarked for prompt refund or credit. Fair enough? 


Price $10.00 per copy postpaid 


R. S. OLIVER, 


Tuckahoe, New Jersey 
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Industrial Engineering 
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WILLiaAM W. Harts, JR. has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of Firth Carpet Com- 
pany, New York, under the direction of 
Graham Hunter, financial vice president. 
Mr. Harts has been with McCord Corp., 
Detroit, for the past twelve years, resign- 
ing his position as vice president and 
treasurer of that company to join Firth. 


HENRY F. CHADEAYNE (#3784-1946), 
Comptroller of General American Life In- 
surance Com- 
pany, St. Louis, 
is currently serv- 
ing as a member 
of the Board of 
Freeholders of 
the City of St. 
Louis, which is 
engaged in writ- 
ing a new char- 
ter for the city. 
Mr. Chadeayne, 
who was Demo- 
cratic candidate 
for Mayor of St. Louis in 1945, has ac- 
cepted the general Og AE a 2 of the 
Industry Conferences for the forthcom- 
ing 1950 Annual Meeting of the Control- 
lers Institute, which will be held in Chi- 
cago, September 17-20. He served as vice 
chairman of the Industry Conferences for 
the Annual Meeting of the Institute last 
September in San Francisco. 


Todd 


H. F. CHADEAYNE 


GEORGE W. AARON has been named 
controller of I. J. Fox-Fifth Avenue, of 
New York. Mr. Aaron was formerly a 
Vice President and Assistant Treasurer of 
Hearns Department Store, New York. 


JosePpH F. McCartuy (#818-1936) 
has been elected to the newly created post 
of vice president for finance of Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, New York. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy previously was vice president and 
treasurer. 


HENRY W. STRONG has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration and of Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration, New York. 


RoBerT B. HAMILL has been appointed 
County Comptroller and Budget Director 
by the Baltimore 
County Board of 
Commissioners, 
at Towson, Md. 
Mr. Hamill 
(#2033-1941), 
formerly Treas- 
urer of Swindell 
Brothers, _ Inc., 
Baltimore, 
served as presi- 
dent of the Bal- 
timore Control 
of the Control- 
lers Institute of America during 1944-45. 


ROBERT B. HAMILL 








Obituary 





Josiah B. Martin, Sr., 65, controller of 
the Mullins Manufacturing Corporation, 
Salem, Ohio, died suddenly on February 
18, 1950 of a heart seizure suffered while 
driving to Florida with Mrs. Martin for 
a two months’ vacation. 

Mr. Martin joined the Mullins Corpo- 
ration May 1, 1939 as head of the cost 
department. He was appointed controller 
of the firm in March, 1946, He was past 
president of the Youngstown Chapter of 
the National Association of Cost Account- 
ants and a member of the Controllers 
Institute of America (#3743-1946). 


Emil P. Gordon (#822-1936), Staff 
Accountant in the Corporate Accountant's 
Office of the Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, passed away on Febru- 
ary 18, 1950 in St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Burbank. Mr. Gordon was born in San 
Francisco 51 years ago and after complet- 
ing higher accounting at LaSalle Univer- 
sity became controller of Hotel St. Francis 
in San Francisco. He joined Lockheed in 
December, 1941. He is survived by his 
mother and wife. 


John A. Hartigan (#2097-1941), sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Western Light 
and Telephone Company, Inc., of Kansas 
City, died following a heart attack on 
February 14, 1950 while on a business 
trip to Chicago. He was 49 years of age. 

Prior to coming to Kansas City 18 
years ago, Mr. Hartigan lived most of 
his life in Chicago. He leaves his wife, 
Mrs. Kathryn Kerr Hartigan, and two 
sons, Patrick E. and Terrence. 


IBM Puts on Traveling Show 


A new development of the standard an- 
nual business show is the International 
Business Machiaes Corporation’s traveling 
show featuring demonstrations of new 
IBM products throughout the United 
States. The show is designed as part of the 
company’s program giving business and 
industrial managements in all major cen- 
ters an opportunity to witness at first 
hand the latest improvements and devel- 
opment in the IBM line of electronic and 
electric accounting machines, proof ma- 
chines, electric typewriters, and time re- 
cording equipment. 

Attended so far by more than 13,500 
customers and prospects in the show cities 
and from surrounding areas, it has been 
shown in IBM offices in Detroit, Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Atlanta, New 
York, and Boston. Aboard two trailer 
trucks, it will travel to Houston, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and 
Denver. 


WHEN YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 
CAN’T PAY. 


American Credit 





Insurance Will 





ee This will acknowledge receipt of your draft in the amount of $43,000, in pay- 
ment of a loss under our Credit Insurance policy. This loss occurred on one of our 
substantial accounts, in whose credit standing we had reason for complete 
confidence. @®@ —from a New York Advertising Agency 


ee Your adjuster arrived this morning .. . reviewed a list of 27 accounts . . . settled 
each to our entire satisfaction. He immediately wrote us your draft for $2,292, 
in payment for these accounts. 99% —frem an Ohie Distributor 


ee We wish to thank you for your check covering settlement under our policy. There 
has been a great deal of satisfaction and a sense of security in carrying accounts 
receivable insurance during these years when credit conditions have been so 


disturbed. 99 —from a P y a er 





OUR insurance program ts not complete if your Accounts Receivable... 
bps of your most important assets . . . is left exposed to the fortunes 
or misfortunes of your customers. Unexpected credit losses can wipe out 
profits, can be even more damaging than loss by fire, theft, etc. You can 
protect your business from this hazard . . . complete your program of pro- 
tection .. . with American Credit Insurance. Let us send you information 
on how you can insure all, a selected group, or just one account. Phone our 
office in your city or write AMerican Crepit InpeEmNity CoMPANY OF 
New York, Dept. §§, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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WOULD 

FIRE’ INSURANCE 
ALONE KEEP —y/, 
IN B USINE OL 


Figures prove that in spite 

of fire insurance, 43 out of 
every 100 firms that lose 
their records by fire never 
reopen their doors. 


Could your business go 
on without its accounts 
receivable, tax records, 
contracts, deeds and other 
irreplaceable records? 
Without them, how could 
you prepare the proof- 
of-loss required within 60 
days to collect fully on your 
fire insurance? 


You can protect your business records against fire... 
by keeping your records in a 
Mosler “‘ A”’ Label Record Safe. 
The“ A” label of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. on 
a Mosler Record Safe is 

your assurance that it has passed their rigid 4-hour 
fire, impact and explosion tests...that it will 
fully protect your records and your business. 


Remember... Some of the most disastrous 

fires occur in fireproof buildings. Check your safe 
now! If it’s not a modern safe...if it does not 
carry the Underwriters’ label, you cannot 

rely on it to safeguard your records...the 

heart of your business. 


Mosler Record Sale 

bearing the Underwriters 
Laboratories, inc. “A” label, 
burglary resistive chest inside 
Optional, giving protection 
against fire and burglary 


oa Mosler Safe <....... 


Stata Olias end Shounen eo--—— Fill OUT AND MAIL TODAY! —~--——- 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Beaters in principal cities - Factories: Hamilton, Ohie 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in tive World 
' anna ia 


Buliders of the U.S. Gold Storage 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox. Ky. 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO., Dept. © 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me: 


C The free booklet, * 
About Safes. 


C) The name of exp exnvest Mester Desker. 


“What You Should Know 
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Accounting Hall of Fame 
Established at Ohio State 


Establishment of an “Accounting Hall 
of Fame,” to which will be elected living 
North Americans who have made out- 
standing contributions at any time to the 
field of accounting, has been announced 
by Prof. Hermann C. Miller, chairman of 
the department of accounting at the Ohio 
State University. 

Nominations as well as elections to the 
Hall of Fame will be handled by a 
nominating board of 45 members, whose 
names were announced by Prof. Miller. 
The board consists of 15 public account- 
ants, 15 industrial and governmental ac- 
countants and 15 accounting educators. 
Appointments to the board will be for 
three-year terms, with one-third being 
appointed each year. 

Under procedure outlined in the initial 
announcement of the program, nomina- 
tions will be made by the board, from 
which a list of the 10 names receiving 
the highest nominating vote will be re- 
submitted to the board for a final vote. 
The department of accounting at the uni- 
versity will determine only the number of 
persons to be honored in a single year. 

Accountants elected to the Hall of 
Fame will be invited to attend the annual 
Institute on Accounting sponsored each 
May at Ohio State. An appropriate scroll 
will be presented at the banquet session 
and a framed photograph will be appro- 
priately mounted in the halls of the Col- 
lege of Commerce and Administration. 

Additional elections will also be made 
to honor posthumously those whose con- 
tribution would have warranted election 
if the Hall of Fame had been established 
earlier, Prof. Miller explained. 

Among the criteria to be considered by 
the board in making selections will be the 
following: contribution to accounting lit- 
erature, public speaking before profes- 
sional and other groups, service to ac- 
counting or organizations of a_profes- 
sional nature, recognition as an authority 
in a particular field, public service and 
previous honor awards in the profession 
and honorary degrees conferred by uni- 
versities. 

Members of the Controllers Institute of 
America who are serving on the Nomi- 
nating Board of the Accounting Hall of 
Fame include: 

K. Y. Sippatt, Comptroller, the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co. of Cincinnati, and 
Chairman of the Board of the Controllers 
Institute of America; CHRISTIAN E, JAR- 
cHOW, Vice President and Comptroller, 
International Harvester Company, Chi- 
cago; JOHN H. MacDona _p, Vice Pres- 
ident, National Broadcasting Co., New 
York. Both Mr. Jarchow and Mr. Mac- 
Donald are past Chairmen of the Board 
of Directors of the Controllers Institute. 

Also J. R. Mutvey, Assistant Comp- 
troller, Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Houston, and a Vice President of the 





Controllers Institute; ERNEst C. BREED- 
ING, Comptroller of the Texas Company, 
Houston; LOGAN Monroe, Controller of 
the Eaton Manufacturing Co., Cleveland; 
and GRANT R. LOHNES, Treasurer, The 
National Cash Register Company, Dayton. 
Institute members representing the ed- 
ucational world are J. HUGH JACKSON, 
Stanford University; WiLLarp J. Gra- 
HAM, University of Chicago; JAMEs L. 
Dour, Columbia University School of 
Business; THOMAS W. LELAND, A & M 
College of Texas; FaveTTE H. ELWELL, 
University of Wisconsin and THoMAs M. 
DicKERSON, Western Reserve University. 
Other educators serving on the Nom- 
inating Board but not members of the 
Controllers Institute of America are: 


S. Pau GARDNER, University of Alabama; 
PERRY Mason, University of California; HIRAM 
T. ScoviLt, University of Illinois; SmNey G. 
WINTER, University of Iowa; THoMas H. 
SANDERS, Harvard University; WittiaMm A 
PATON, University of Michigan; ERNEST A. 
HEILMAN, University of Minnesota; ARTHUR 
H. RosENKAMPFF, New York University and 
Harvey G. Meyer, University of Tennessee. 


Non-members from the business, indus- 
trial and governmental fields are: 


ARTHUR E. CuILp, Canada Packers Limited, 
Toronto; MAURICE H. STANs, Alexander Grant 
& Company, Chicago; Epwarp B. WILCox, 
Edward Gore & Co., Chicago; WILLIAM 
Biackigz, Caterpillar Tractor Company, Pe- 
oria; HowArp C. GREER, Kingan & Company, 
Indianapolis; GeorGE S. OLIve, Geo. S. Olive 
& Co., Indianapolis; Vicror Z. BRINK, Ford 
Motor Company, Dearborn and Georce D. 
BaILEy, Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart, De- 
troit. 

From New York City the foliowing men: 
SAMUEL J. Broap, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co.; PercivAL F. BruNnpaGé, Price, Water- 
house & Company; Pau K. KNIGHT, Arthur 
Andersen & Company; Epwarp A. KRACKE, 
Haskins & Sells; WattTer L. SCHAFFER, Ly- 
brand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery; Puitip J. 
WarNER, The Ronald Press Company; C 
OLiveR WELLINGTON, Scovell, Wellington & 
Company. 

From Ohio: JorLt M. Bow LsBy, The Eagle- 
Picher Company, Cincinnati; HENRY M. Kim- 
PEL, City of Cleveland Heights; L. G. Bat- 
TELLE, Battelle & Battelle, Dayton. 

Others are: T. Dwight Wiutiiams, T. 
Dwight Williams & Co., Oklahoma City; 
Joun H. DeVitt, Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, Erie; JoHN H. ZeBLey, Jr., Turner, 
Crook and Zebley, Philadelphia; T. CoLEMAN 
ANDREWS, T. Coleman Andrews & Co., Rich- 
mond and N. LoyaAtt McLaren, McLaren, 
Goode & Co., San Francisco. 

















AENDER SOR, 


“It's high time we complained about his 
supplementing his salary this way!’ 


2 Tons of Mail 
Handled Daily 


by a LAMSON 
Conveyor System 


Two large Boston buildings 
served by one Lamson System- 
the new 26 story Berkeley Build- 
ing and the adjoining Clarendon 
Building of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. It 
takes only 14 minutes to clear 
1500 pounds of incoming mail 
through the Lamson System serv- 
ing these buildings. Two tons of 
mail and interoffice correspond- 
ence are distributed in asingle day. 


TS 


This Lamson System incorporates three Selective 
Automatic Vertical Conveyors in the larger building 
and one in the smaller, interconnected by a Lamson 
Horizontal Conveyor. Through this ingenious system, 
mail, correspondence and supplies can be moved from any floor to any other 
floor in either building—and between any floor and the mail room. 


anne 


This is but one of many cost-saving 


SEND IN THIS Lamson Selective Automatic Vertical Con- 
COUPON “i ae veyor Systems serving American Business 


; Se Others include The Prudential In- 
if you have an organization with a surance Co. of America, Newark. N. J.— 
steady flow of mail, telegrams, orders Lahey Clinic, Boston, Mass.—Hartford 
and other papers between depart- iy Hospital, Hartford, Connecticut— Mutual 
ments, floors and buildings — you're Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y 

the men wheee: business cae be , United Benefit Life Insurance Co., Omaha, 
helped by a Lamson System Fi Nebraska— North American Life & Casualty 

» ry Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


“i 


LAMSON CORPORATION 
4100 Lamson St. Syracuse, N.Y. 
Please send me a copy of your latest bulletin on Lamson Selective Vertical Conveyors 


suitable for 

Name Position 
Company 

Address 
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“WHAT IS BUSINESS INCOME?” 


discussed at Southern Controllers Conference 


The best-attended Southern Regional 
Conference of the Controllers Institute of 
America was held last month in the Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Houston Control. Institute 
members from as far away as New York 
and Los Angeles were among those reg- 
istered, and the attendance at the banquet, 
held on Friday evening, March 3, ex- 
ceeded 200. 

The question, “What is Business In- 


come ?”’ was explored by three speakers— 
George O. May, research consultant for 
the Rockefeller Foundation and American 
Institute Study Group on Business In- 
come; Arthur H. Dean, partner, Sullivan 
& Cromwell, New York, and Christian E. 
Jarchow, vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, Chicago, and 
former president and board chairman of 
the Institute. They spoke, in that order, 
for the accountant, the lawyer and the 





WHAT PRICE TAG 
ON YOUR 
PENSION PLAN? 


If you are a pension-conscious employer, 
you are undoubtedly pension price-conscious. 


It is important that you get the maximum 


benefit at a minimum cost. 


Our Trust Department, with its extensive 
background of trust fund management, is 
well qualified to examine your overall cost 
potential. Perhaps the solution in your case 
—as it has been with a great many other 
businesses—is a pension plan trusteed with 


Chemical. 


Send for our 
“Retirement Plan Guidebook.” 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 
& 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (15) 


14 conveniently located banking offices 
in Greater New York 


188 








corporate executive. 

According to Mr. Dean, depreciation 
presents a major business problem. “With 
the extraordinary decline in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar,” he said, ‘our 
customary methods of determining busi- 
ness income will no longer suffice. We 
must find a way to apprise business men, 
bankers and investors that under the 
present system they are losing a portion 
of their capital each year, and, in addition, 
they are reporting a portion of their capi- 
tal as income and are paying taxes on it. 
This indirect capital levy goes on every 
day.” 

Suggesting as one solution that business 
should keep its accounts in terms of the 
changing value of the dollar, Mr. Dean 
recommended that business should lead 
the way, instead of waiting for the gov- 
ernment to take the initiative. ‘Unless 
business does so,” he averred, ‘‘and keeps 
its own accounts in a realistic fashion so 
that it maintains its actual wealth intact 
and reports as income only its actual in- 
crease in wealth, I see little hope for tax 
reform or correction of the present in- 
equities in rate-making and other govern- 
mental controls.” 

Mr. Jarchow touched upon the same 
proposal, but raised the question as to 
who will set the yardstick for measuring 
changes in value, what assurance exists 
that “economic income’’ would be uni- 
versally applied, and whether capital in- 
vested would be weighed and revalued 
on the same economic basis. In view of 
such difficulties, he spoke in favor of con- 
ventional income accounting as being 
most practical, provided that stockholders 
and employes are fully informed. 

“The prime concern of the corporation 
controller with net income,” the speaker 
said, “is that it be understandable and 
carry conviction to the public of its being 
fairly reported. . . . I think a great deal 
of progress has been made in the past few 
years in informing all interested groups of 
the nature and sufficiency of reported 
profits. I am not greatly impressed with 
the alleged overstatement of corporation 
in comparison with economic income, or 
with the accusation that reporting such 
profits is dangerous. I have too much faith 
in the resourcefulness of management and 
the accountants of this country. If one 
believes that present profits as reported 
must be larger than prewar profits and 
is aware of the reasons why, he should be 
able to report such profits clearly so that 
the average reader can understand.” 

Marked interest was sustained from the 
opening remarks, presented by J. Ralph 
Mulvey, assistant comptroller of the 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., and national 








vice-president for Region 8 of the In- 
stitute (Mid-West Southern Region), to 
the summary of the work of the Commit- 
tee on Employment and Placement by 
E. B. Nutt, chairman of that group, which 
immediately preceded adjournment. 

After a welcome to the city by P. P. 
Butler, president of the First National 
Bank of Houston, and also of the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce, responded to by 
A. D. Harder, assistant secretary of the 
Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, the busi- 
ness session of the opening day began. 

The opening yr was Carl B. My- 
ers, treasurer of the Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Company, Houston, who dis- 
cussed ‘The Internal Control Function of 
the Controller.” 


The Controller's Responsibility 


Pointing out that the problems of in- 
ternal control are never finally answered, 
Mr. Myers observed that the controller 
must be “constantly on guard” with re- 
spect to changes within the organization 
which might render such previously estab- 
lished controls ineffective. ‘‘Furthermore,” 
he declared, “the controller must be alert 
to changes in requirements for additional 
or better cunaele and receptive to im- 
proved devices for control at his com- 
mand. Only in this way may the controller 
keep his place in the rapidly expanding 
industrial and economic field and fully 
endow the processes of internal control 
with their potential values.” 

The management constitutes at once 
both the most difficult hurdle and the 
greatest opportunity, the speaker advised. 
“The principal officers of the company,” 
he declared, “very frequently fail to real- 
ize the extent to which they may utilize 
the principles and mec hanics of internal 
control in accomplishing their designs. 
All too frequently, to paraphrase Kipling, 
they assume that ‘operations are opera- 
tions and accounting is accounting, and 
never the twain shall meet.’ It is the 
controller's responsibility, he explained, 
to see that top executives understand ac- 
counting tools and make best use of them 
to attain results. 

Another featured presentation was a 
three-man panel on ‘Education and Train- 
ing of Accountants,” in which the follow- 
ing took part: T. W. Leland, professor 
of accounting, A. & M. College of Texas; 
W. G. Wiegel, Lone Star Gas Company, 
and Dwayne Orton, director of education, 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, New York. Dr. Laurence H. Fleck, 
comptroller and dean of business admin- 
istration, Southern Methodist University, 
served as moderator. 

William Herbert Carr, president of the 
Institute and treasurer of the California 
Packing Corp., San Francisco, was toast- 
master at the banquet, at which the guest 
speaker was Boyce House of Fort Worth, 
author and humorist. The Institute’s man- 
aging director, Walter Mitchell, Jr., also 
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gravest headache is 
one you don’t feel 


New Ditto D-45 


. . the Ultimate in 
Systems Duplicators 
To Cut Rewriting 90% 
in Such Routines as 
PURCHASING PAYROLL 
ORDER-BILLING PRODUCTION 


NEW 
DITTO D-10 


DIRECT (Liquid) DUPLICATOR 
For Offices, Organizations 

Makes 140 co 

thing you wri 

stencils), type nk gr makereody 
4 colors in 1 oper 

ation. Use coupon * PAGO 


fo nformation 


» « - But—nof so at American Brass Co.! 
There, 3 Less Help Handles 80% More 
Volume, with a Ditto ‘‘One-Writing’”’ 
System. 


It’s easy to change a method which you KNOW is 
wasteful. The more serious losses go on in systems 
which seem efficient, but are not. Looking at their 
operations in that new light many managers find 
amazing profits where none were apparent. Here's 
how: 

In such routines as order-billing, production, 
payroll and purchasing, 90 per cent of the work is 
in rewriting the same data on different forms. This 
is a total waste of salaried time. It slows up and 
confuses operations. It strains customer relations. 


IT WASTES PROFITS ENORMOUSLY. 


Yet with a Ditto “One-Writing” System, the writ- 
ing’s done once, then duplicated instantly, mechan- 
ically, without error. There’s no rewriting. The 
procedure is streamlined. Waste becomes profit. 
Cost cuts of 50 per cent and more, plus other bene- 
fits, are common with Ditto. Better mail the cou- 
pon now! And leta Ditto Systems Engineer explain! 


Ditto, Inc. 
2252 W. Harrison St. 
Chicago 12, Illinois 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


SSS SS SS SS SSS SS SSBB eee eB eee eee ee 
DITTO, Inc., 2252 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, IIlinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation send me: 
Data on Ditto “‘One-Writing’’ Systems. 
Have a Ditto Systems Engineer call on me. 
More information about the D-10 Duplicator, 


My Name 
Company 
Address 


City Zone State 











At a recent meeting of the National Committee on Employment 
and Placement of the Controllers Institute of America, it was the 
opinion of those present that the publication of “Position Wanted” 
listings should be discontinued. This recommendation was confirmed 
by the National Board of Directors on March 4, 1950. 


Personal contact by the members of the Institute with the Insti- 
tute’s Employment and Placement Bureau is encouraged as a more 
satisfactory means of putting employers and applicants in touch with 
one another. Requests for counsel should be addressed to Mr. E. B. 
Nutt, chairman of the Bureau. 


Beginning with the May issue of the CONTROLLER 
employment ads will be accepted as ‘‘classified”’ 
space at $5.00 per inch or fraction thereof. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
ONE EAST 42ND STREET - NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











PENSIONS 


Our new brochure ‘Planning a 





Successful Retirement Program 


aa quccessrut for Your Company”’ explains how 
PLANNI® 


“Retirement Frog 


yor your COMPANY of experience in helping solve retire- 


Marsh & McLennan can assist you 
in designing or revising a pension 


plan. Our service is built upon years 
ment problems for companies, large 


throughout the country. Write for 


St a copy on your business letterhead. 





| and small, in the various industries 


Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS ¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


& San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
, Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Washington 


nous Phoenix Vancouwer Montreal Havana London 





took part in the Conference speaking on 
“Your Contribution to American Busi- 
ness Leadership” at the closing session. 

The following Institute members pre- 
sided at the various business sessions and 
luncheons: Ralph W. Rager, vice-presi- 
dent of the Oil Well Supply Company, 
Dallas, president of the Dallas Control; 
Fladger F. Tannery, chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee for the event, who is 
assistant comptroller of the Humble Oil 
& Refining Company, Houston; N. R. 
Velleman, vice-president, Chas. A. Kauf- 
man Co., New Orleans, who is vice-presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Control; J. W. 
Cason, comptroller, Interstate Oil > 
Line Co., Tulsa, and president of the 
local Control in that city; and R. L. Mc- 
Vey, president of the Houston Control 
and controller of the Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. 

The chairmen of committees in charge 
of the event comprised the following: Ar- 
rangements, John B. Cookenboo, con- 
troller, Houston Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion; program, Mr. Tannery; publicity, 
Arthur M. Glover, controller, Earl Mc- 
Millan, Inc.; registration, Charles C. 
Spratling, controller, Duncan Coffee Com- 
pany; inter-control attendance, Richard 
E. Derby, vice-president, Converted Rice, 
Inc.; George L. Duwe, controller, Cam- 
eron Iron Works; finance, Russell M. 
Riggins, Arthur Young & Company. 


Inventory Caution Noted 

Increased caution with respect to inven- 
tories compared with both six months ago 
and a year ago was shown by industrial 
and merchandising concerns responding 
to a poll of business executives taken at 
the year-end in the area served by North- 
west Bancorporation, Minneapolis, accord- 
ing to results released by J. Cameron 
Thomson, president of the concern. 

Fifty-six per cent of the manufacturers 
replying said raw materials inventories 
were , Sees compared with stocks six 
months previously and sixty-two per cent 
said they were lower than a year ago. Stocks 
of finished products were reported down 
in the six months by 166 per cent and in 
the year by 44 per cent. 

Among Asst ani seh firms 61 per cent 
reported lower inventories than six months 
ago and 74 a cent lower than a year pre- 
viously. Eighty-five per cent of the mer- 
chandising executives noted a decrease in 
the prices of inventories from a year ago. 
The same percentage of Promenade ex- 
ecutives said their purchases are being 
made for shorter periods ahead. 

A summary of the poll is included in 
the annual report of Northwest Bancor- 
poration for 1949. In the report Mr. 
Thomson declares: “Overall the poll re- 
flects the same adjustment in the area which 
took place nationally. Business people . . . 
appear to be taking a conservative view of 
their operations. . . . Although profits were 
down in 1949 businessmen of the area have 
confidence in the future.” 








ANNOUNCE NEW 
DUPLICATING ADVANCES 





NEW FEATURES 
Broaden Mimeograph Use 
Owners say the new 400 series 
A. B. Dick mimeographs are 
equipped to handle many more 
kinds of duplicating jobs than ever 
before—handle them faster, easier 
and at lower cost. 








Users of new A. B. Dick mimeographs discover 
there is no faster, easier, lower-cost way to pro- 
duce ten to thousands of black-on-white copies 
Now the Federal Government Appraisal of Duplicating Service con- 


firms mimeograph superiority . . . the mimeograph was rated the fastest, 
most economical way to produce 





180 COPIES PER MINUTE—RECORD SPEED TIMED ON A. B. DICK MIMEOGRAPH 


10 to 5,000 copies! 

Mimeographing leads in versatil- 
ity too ... speeds up to 3 copies per 
second . . . instant, precise adjust- 
ments for different sizes of paper 
and card stocks .. . full use of 
colors without time-consuming ma- 
chine cleaning . . . high-fidelity 
photochemical reproduction of in- 
tricate drawings and ruled forms. 


Mimeograph Now Used 
for Addressing 


Users find the new A. B. Dick Ad- 
dressing Stencil Sheet provides a 





Speed of copy production is but one factor in the over-all speed of mimeographing: | fast, low-cost way to address and 
masters can be prepared as quickly as one can type, write or draw; machine make- | label. 
ready is fast and can be done at a moment’s notice. | RE Ngee 





Exclusive Reto-Grip Feed 


Now smooth-finish paper, hard- 
surface cards, tags, envelopes, 
punched, slotted or linen-edged 
papers can all be mimeographed. 


3-Way Copy Control 


Copy can now be raised or lowered, 
moved from side-to-side, “uphill” 
or “downhill” slants corrected—all 
without changing feed table set-up. 
New controls insure hairline regis- 
tration. 


Quick-Loading Feed Table 


Paper loading and reloading now 
takes only a fingertip snap of a 
single control lever. Feed table 
holds 500 sheets of paper or card 
stock in sizes ranging from 3x5 to 
9 x 16 inches. 











BLACK-ON-WHITE 
COPIES PREFERRED 


Tests prove that black-on-white 
copies can be read faster and with 
less chance of error. Black-on-white 
copies produced with modern 





a ae ae | New Contac-Dri Ink Ends Slip- 
mimeogra e mt: |e i 
non-smudge copies, uniformly sharp Sheeting on Many Paper Stocks 
and clear from first to last. — = practically dry — 
: . they hit the receiving tray. Allows 
Modern Mimeographing Is use of most hard-surface ales Ex- 
BALANCED Duplicating cellent for two-side duplicating. 
Modern mimeographing success- — 
fully meets all the requirements of New Accessories Meow Avalichie 
duplicating . . . speed, legibility, 
ease of operation, and low over- | New illuminated drawing boards 
all cost without sacrificing one for | and newly designed lettering 
another. A. B. Dick mimeograph | guides, styli and screen plates make 
products are for use with all makes | it easier than ever before to pre- 
of suitable stencil duplicating | pare illustrations, tracings and ruled 
products. forms. 


c 
| A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. C-450 
| 5700 Touhy Avenue 
| Chicago 31, Illinois 
| Without obligation, please send me illustrated brochure on: 
| The new A. B. Dick mimeograph 
| New A. B. Dick accessories and supplies 

I would like a demonstration of the new A. B. Dick mimeograph 
| and modern mimeographing 
| NAME 
; ORGANIZATION 
| 
| 


ADDRESS 
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CLUES NE RS RES Ba 


ROUND TABLE MEETING FOR PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 


In the above photograph, the members of the Executive Committee for the 
Pacific Coast Conference of the Controllers Institute are shown discussing plans 
at a recent Committee Meeting. 

Seated (left to right) are: E. Paul Ludman of Capitol Records, Inc.; Edwin E. 
Balling, Jr., of Latchford-Marble Glass Co., and National Vice President, Con- 
trollers Institute of America; Rudolph Ostengaard of California Bank; Louis C. 
Hageman of Luer Packing Company, President, Los Angeles Control; Raymond C. 
von Rosenberg of Farmers Insurance Exchange. 

Standing (left to right) are: T. G. Hawkins of Baby Line Furniture Company; 
James V. Class of The Studebaker Pacific Corporation; Calvin L. Drake of Hydril 
Corporation, Reception Committee (pinch hitting for William F. Ashton of Bul- 
lock’s Incorporated, Committee Chairman, who was unable to attend); Paul L. 
Pease of Walt Disney Productions. 

Frank H. Cowgill of Helms Bakeries, Finance Committee, was unavailable 
when the photograph was taken. 








ALEXANDER & ALEXANDER 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS—CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


INSURANCE COUNSELLORS TO 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Baltimore, Md. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
London, England 











Committee Chairmen Named for 
Coast Conference, June 2-3 


Committee Chairmen for the 1950 Pa- 
cific Coast Conference of the Controllers 
Institute—to be held at the Ambassador 
Hotel June 2-3 in Los Angeles under the 
auspices of the Los Angeles Control— 
have been announced by General Chair- 
man Rudolph Ostengaard, Assistant Vice 
President of California Bank. 

E. Paul _Ludman, Treasurer of Capitol 
Records, Ind, serves as Vice Chairman of 
the Conference. Other appointments in- 
clude the foilowing chairmen: Entertain- 
ment—T. G. Hawkins; Finance—Frank 
H. Cowgill; Hotel and Arrangements— 
Raymond C. von Rosenberg; Program— 
James V. Class; Publicity—Paul L. Pease; 
Registration and Reception—William F. 
Ashton. 


Latin American Credits 
and Collections Surveyed 

Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti and 
Panama shared the top position in both 
credits and collections for the second 
consecutive time in the forty-third semi- 
annual survey conducted by the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau on commercial 
credit and collection conditions in Latin 
America in the last half of 1949. Philip 
J. Grey, manager of the bureau, an- 
nounced the findings. 

Brazil and Costa Rica were again rated 
in the classification of ‘‘poor.’’ They were 
joined by Chile and Paraguay, both of 
which had previously been listed as 
“fair.” In collection rating, Argentina, 
Brazil and Costa Rica were again relegated 
to the classification of “very slow.” 


States Would Limit Income Taxes 

Nineteen states have already passed res- 
olutions asking Congress to amend the 
Constitution so as to limit federal income 
taxes to 25 per cent. The present top limit 
is 82 per cent. According to Frank E. Pack- 
ard, retired tax attorney and Director of 
the Western Tax Council, Chicago, sev- 
eral other state legislatures will be consid- 
ering a similar resolution within the next 
few months. Among them are: Califor- 
nia, Maryland, Louisiana, New York and 
Virginia. It is estimated that at least eight 
states may follow suit in 1951. 

Congress would have to act on the res- 
olution as soon as 32 states have regis- 
tered their support. Three-fourths of the 
state legislature, however, would have to 
approve the amendment after its presen- 
tation in Congress. 

The states which, it is reported, had 
passed resolutions by mid-February of this 
year included: Wyoming, Rhode Island, 
Mississippi, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Indiana, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Alabama, Kentucky, New Jersey, New 
Hampshire and Nebraska. 








SoME OFFICES all but call out the 
Marines to do it. 

Never an easy job, tabulating is 
sometimes made a bigger, noisier, 
costlier chore than it need be. 

Large and complex machines 
that require specially trained per- 
sonnel are fine for some jobs. But 
they hike overhead fast unless 
used constantly. 

Inexpensive, flexible McBee 
methods and machines enable 
your present personnel to double 


This is the magic McBee Keysort card 
With your present personnel, without costly in- 


in brass on all kinds of jobs. 

And unlike any machine, your 
present personnel knows your 
business, your customers, your 
policies, your problems. 

With McBee Keysort, your pres- 
ent personnel can do many of the 
things that big machines can do... 
and do them with less fuss, less 
noise... quickly and accurately. 

Take inventory, for example 
McBee Keysort can report daily, 
at less cost than any other method 


stallations, McBee Keysort provides you with 
accurate and useful management controls at 
less cost than any other system. When notched, 
the pre-coded holes along the edges make this 


card mechanically articulate. They make it easy 
to collect a wealth of data . . . classify it... file 
it... find it... use it... quickly and accurately. 
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7, What is selling; what is not. 
2. What is on hand. 


long it’s been there. 


and how 


3. What must be bought or made 
. when, 
Leading executives in almost every 
kind of business are relying more 
and more on McBee to save them 
time, money, work and worry 
That’s why McBee sales have 
multiplied sixfold in a few years. 


There’s a McBee man near you. 
Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort--The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenuc, New York 17. N.Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Lid., 310 Spadina Ave., Toronto 2B, Ont., Can. 











To the ACCURACY, DEPENDABILITY and 
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color—the bright look for the right figures. 


NARA ANE VRS 


ALLEN-WALES ADDING MACHINE DIVISION 
OF | 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
444 MADISON AVENUE | 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 








